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N the year 626 of our era, when Edwin, 

the Anglo-Saxon king, was deliberating 
on receiving the Christian missionaries, one 
of his nobles said to him: ‘‘ The present 
life of man, O king, compared with that 
space of time beyond, of which we have no 
certainty, reminds me of one of your win- 
ter feasts, where you sit with your generals 
and ministers. ‘The hearth blazes in the 
middle and a grateful heat is spread around, 
while storms of rain and snow are raging 
without. Driven by the chilling tempest, a 
little sparrow enters at one door and flies 
delighted around us till it departs through 
the other. Whilst it stays in our mansion. it 
feels not the winter storm; but when this 
short moment of happiness has been enjoyed, 
it is forced again into the same dreary tem- 
pest from which it had escaped, and we be- 
hold it no more. Such is the life of man, 
and we are as ignorant of the state which 
preceded our present existence as of that 
which will follow it. Things being so I 
feel that if this new faith can give us more 
certainty, it deserves to be received.”’ 

In the first records of a nation in any de- 
gree thoughtful and cultivated, some belief 
in the life beyond life would ‘of course be 
suggested. The Egyptian people furnish us 
the earliest details of an established civiliza- 
tion, and I read, in the second book of 
Herodotus, this memorable sentence: ‘* The 
Egyptians are the first of mankind who 
have affirmed the immortality of the soul.”’ 





Nor do I read it with less interest, that the 
historian connects it presently with the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis ; for I know well 
that, where this belief once existed, it would 
necessarily take a base form for the savage, 
and a pure form for the wise ;—so that I only 
look on the counterfeit as a proof that the 
genuine faith had been there. The credence 
of men, more than race or climate, makes 
their manners and customs ; and the history 
“of religion may be read in the forms of sep- 
ulture. There never was a time when the 
doctrine of a future life was not held. Mor- 
als must be enjoined, but among rude men 
moral judgments were rudely figured under 
the forms of dogs and whips, or of an easier 
and more plentiful life after death. And as 
the savage could not detach in his mind the 
life of the soul from the body, he took great 
care for his body. Thus the whole life of 
man in the first ages was ponderously deter- 
mined on death; and, as we know, the 
polity of the Egyptians, the by-laws of 
towns, of streets and houses, respected bur- 
ial. It made every man an undertaker, and 
the priesthood a senate of sextons. Every 
palace was a door to a pyramid ; a king or 
rich man was a pfyramidaire. ‘The labor of 
races was spent on the excavation of cata- 
combs. The chief end 6f man being to be 
buried well, the arts most in request were 
masonry and embalming, to give imperisha- 
bility to the corpse. 

The Greek, with his perfect senses and 
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perceptions, had quite another philosophy. 
He loved life and delighted in beauty. 
He set his wit and taste, like elastic gas, 
under these mountains of stone, and lifted 
them. He drove away the embalmers; he 
built no more of those doleful mountainous 
tombs. He adorned death, brought wreaths 
of parsley and laurel; made it bright with 
games of strength and skill, and chariot- 
races. He looked at death only as the dis- 
tributor of imperishable glory. Nothing 
can excel the beauty of his sarcophagus. 
He carried his arts to Rome, and built his 
beautiful tombs at Pompeii. The poet 
Shelley says of these delicately carved white 
marble cells, ‘‘ they seem not so much tombs, 
as voluptuous chambers for immortal spirits.”’ 
In the same spirit the modern Greeks, in 
their songs, ask that they may be buried 
where the sun can see them, and that a lit- 
tle window may be cut in the sepulchre, 
from which the swallow might be seen when 
it comes back in the spring. 

Christianity brought a new wisdom. But 
learning depends on the learner. No more 
truth can be conveyed than the popular 
mind can bear; and the barbarians who re- 
ceived the cross took the doctrine of the 
resurrection as the Egyptians took it. It 
was an affair of the body, and narrowed 
again by the fury of sect; so that grounds 
were sprinkled with holy water to receive 
only orthodox dust ; and to keep the body 
still more sacredly safe for resurrection, it 
was put into the walls of the church: and 
the churches of Europe are really sepul- 
chres. I read at Melrose Abbey the inscrip- 
tion on the ruined gate: 

“The Earth goes on the Earth glittering with gold ; 
The Earth goes to the Earth sooner than it should; 
The Earth builds on the Earth castles and towers; 
The Earth says to the Earth, All this is ours.” 

Meantime the true disciples saw through 
the letter the doctrine of eternity which dis- 
solved the poor corpse and nature also, and 
gave grandeur to the passing hour. ‘The 
most remarkable step in the religious history 
of recent ages is that made by the genius of 
Swedenborg, who described the moral facul- 
ties and affections of man, with the hard 
realism of an astronomer describing the 
suns and planets of our system, and ex- 
plained his opinion of the history and des- 
tiny of souls in a narrative form, as of one 
who had gone in @ trance into the society 
of other worlds. Swedénborg described an 
intelligible heaven, by continuing the like 
employments in the like circumstanees as 
those we know—men in societies, in houses, 
towns, trades, entertainments — continua- 
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tions of our earthly experience. We shall 
pass to the future existence as we enter into 
an agreeable dream. All nature will accom- 
pany us there. Milton anticipated the lead- 
ing thought of Swedenborg, when he wrote, 
in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’— 
“What if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like more than on earth is 
thought ?”’ 

Swedenborg had a vast genius, and an- 
nounced many things true and admirable, 
though always clothed in somewhat sad and 
Stygian colors. These truths, passing out 
of his system into general circulation, are 
now met with every day, qualifying the 
views and creeds of all churches, and of 
men of nochurch. And I think we are all 
aware of a revolution in opinion. Sixty 
years age, the books read, the sermons and 
prayers heard, the habits of thought of re- 
ligious persons, were all directed on death. 
All were under the shadow of Calvinism 
and of the Roman Catholic purgatory, and 
death was dreadful. The emphasis of all 
the good books given to young people was 
on death. We were all taught that we were 
born to die; and over that, all the terrors 
that theology could gather from savage 
nations were added to increase the gloom. 
A great change has occured. Death is seen 
as a natural event, and is met with firmness. 
A wise man in our time caused to be written 
on his tomb, ‘‘ Think on living.’’ That in- 
scription describes a progress in opinion. 
Cease from this ante-dating of your exper- 
ience. Sufficient to-day are the duties of 
to-day. Don’t waste life in doubts and 
fears; spend yourself on the work before 
you, well assured that the right performance 
of this hour’s duties will be the best prepar- 
ation for the hours or ages that follow it. 


“The name of death was never terrible 
To him that knew to live.” 


A man of thought is willing to die, will- 
ing to live; I suppose, because he has seen 
the thread on which the beads are strung, 
and perceived that it reaches up and down, 
existing quite independently of the present 
illusions. A man of affairs is afraid to die, 
is pestered with terrors, because he has not 
this vision, and is the victim of_those who 
have moulded the religious doctrines into 
some neat and plausible system, as Calvin- 
ism, Romanism, or Swedenborgism, for 
household use. It is the fear of the young 
bird to trust its wings. The experiences of 
the soul will fast outgrow this alarm. The 
saying of Marcus Antoninus it were hard to 
mend: ‘‘ It were well to die if there be gods, 
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and sad to live if there be none.’’ I think 
all sound minds rest on a certain preliminary 
conviction, namely, that if it be best that 
conscious personal life shall continue, it 
will continue ; if not best, then it will not: 
and we, if we saw the whole, should of 
course see that it was better so. Schiller 
said, ‘‘ What is so universal as death, must 
be benefit.’’ A friend of Michael Angelo, 
saying to him that his constant labor for art 
must make him think of death with regret, 
‘*By no means,”’ he said; ‘‘for if life be a 
pleasure, yet since death also is sent by the 
hand of the same Master, neither should 
that displease us.’’ Plutarch, in Greece, 
has a deep faith that the doctrine of the 
Divine Providence and that of the immor- 
tality of the soul rest on one and the same 
basis. Hear the opinion of Montesquieu : 
‘‘If the immortality of the soul were an 
error, I should be sorry not to believe it. I 
avow that I am not so humble as the atheist ; 
I know not how they think, but for me, I do 
not wish to exchange the idea of immortal- 
ity against that of the beatitude of one day. 
I delight in believing myself as immortal 
as God himself. Independently of revealed 
ideas, metaphysical ideas give me a vigorous 
hope of my eternal well-being, which I 
would never renounce.’’* 

I was lately told of young children who 
feel a certain terror at the assurance of life 
without end. ‘ What! will it never stop ?’’ 
the child said; ‘‘what! never die? never, 
never? It makes me feel so tired.’’ And I 
have in mind the expression of an older be- 
liever, who once said to me, ‘‘ The thought 
that this frail being is never to end is so 
overwhelming that my only shelter is God’s 
presence.’’ This disquietude only marks 
the transition. The healthy state of mind 
is the love of life. What is so good, let it 
endure. 

I find that what is called great and power- 
ful life—the administration of large affairs, 
in commerce, in the courts, in the states— 
is prone to develop narrow and special tal- 
ent; but, unless combined with a certain 
contemplative turn, a taste for abstract truth, 
for the moral laws—does not build up faith, 
or lead to content. There is a profound 
melancholy at the base of men of active 
and powerful talent, seldom suspected. 
Many years ago, there were two men in the 
United States Senate, both of whom are 
now dead. I have seen them both; one of 
them I personally knew. Both were men 
of distinction, and took an active part in the 
politics of their day and generation. They 
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were men of intellect, and one of them, at 
a later period, gavé to a friend this anecdote: 
He said that when he entered the Senate he 
became in a short time intimate with one of 
his colleagues, and, though attentive enough 
to the routine of public duty, they daily re- 
turned to each other, and spent much time 
in conversation on the immortality of the 
soul, and other intellectual questions, and 
cared for little else. When my friend at 
last left Congress, they parted, his colleague 
remaining there, and, as their homes were 
widely distant from each other, it chanced 
that he never met him again, until, twenty- 
five years afterwards, they saw each other, 
through open doors, at a distance, in a 
crowded reception at the President’s house 
in Washington. ‘Slowly they advanced to- 
wards each other, as they could, through 
the brilliant company, and at last met—said 
nothing, but shook hands long and cordially. 
At last his friend said, ‘‘Any light, Albert ?’’ 
‘*None,’’ replied Albert. ‘*Any light, 
Lewis?’’ ‘*None,’’ replied he. They 
looked in each other’s eyes silently, gave 
one more shake each to the hand he held, 
and thus parted for the last time. Now I 
should say that the impulse which drew 
these minds to this inquiry through so many 
years was a better affirmative evidence than 
their failure to find a confirmation was neg- 
ative. I ought to add that, though men of 
good minds, they were both pretty strong 
materialists in their daily aims and way of 
life. I admit that you shall find a good deal 
of skepticism in the streets and hotels and 
places of coarse amusement. But that is 
only to say that the practical faculties are 
faster developed than the spiritual. Where 
there is depravity there is a slaughter-house 
style of thinking. One argument of future 
life is the recoil of the mind in such com- 
pany—our pain at every skeptical statement. 
The skeptic affirms that the universe is a nest 
of boxes with nothing in the last box. All 
laughter at man is bitter, and puts us out of 
good activity. When Bonaparte insisted 
that the heart is one of the entrails; that it 
is the pit of the stomach that moves the 
world ;—do we thank him for the gracious 
instruction? Our disgust is the protest of 
human nature against a lie. 

The ground of hope is in the infinity of 
the world, which infinity reappears in every 
particle; the powers of all society in every 
individual, and of all mind in every mind. 
I know against all appearances that the uni- 
verse can receive no detriment; that there 
is a remedy for every wrong and a satisfac- 
tion for every soul. Here is this wonderful 
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thought. But whence came it? Who put 
it in the mind? It was not I, it was not 
you; it is elemental—belongs to thought 
and virtue, and whenever we have either, we 
see the beams of this light. When the Mas- 
ter of the universe has points to carry in his 
government he impresses his will in the 
structure of minds. 

But proceeding to the enumeration of the 
few simple elements of the natural faith, the 
first fact that strikes us is our delight in per- 
manence. All great natures are lovers of 
stability and permanence, as the type of the 
Eternal. After science begins, belief of 
permanence must follow in a healthy mind. 
Things so attractive, designs so wise, the 
secret workman so transcendently skilful 
that it tasks successive generations of ob- 
servers only to find out, part with part, the 
delicate contrivance and adjustment of a 
weed, of a moss, to its wants, growth, and 
perpetuation, all these adjustments becoming 
perfectly intelligible to our study—and the 
contriver of it all forever hidden! To 
breathe, to sleep, is wonderful. But never 
to know the Cause, the Giver, and infer his 
character and will! Of what import this 
vacant sky, these puffing elements, these in- 
significant lives full of selfish loves and 
quarrels and ennui? Everything is prospec- 
That the 


tive, and man is to live hereafter. 
world is for his education is the only sane 


solution of the enigma. And [I think that 
the naturalist works not for himself, but for 
the believing mind, which turns his discov- 
eries to revelations, receives them as private 
tokens of the grand good-will of the Crea- 
tor. 

The mind delights in immense time ; de- 
lights in rocks, in metals, in mountain- 
chains, and in the evidence of vast geologic 
periods which these give; in the age of 
trees, say of the Sequoias, a few of which 
will span the whole history of mankind; in 
the noble toughness and imperishableness of 
the palm-tree, which thrives under abuse ; 
delights in architecture, whose building 
lasts so long—‘‘ a house,’’ says Ruskin, ‘is 
not in its prime until it is five hundred 
years old’’~—and here are the Pyramids, 
which havé as many thousands, and crom- 
lechs and earth-mounds much older than 
these. 

We delight in stability, and really are in- 
terested in nothing that ends. What lasts a 
century pleases us in comparison with what 
lasts an hour. But a century, when we have 
once made it familiar and compared it with 
a true antiquity, looks dwarfish and recent ; 
and it does not help the matter adding num- 
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bers, if we see that it has an end, which it 
will reach just as surely as the shortest. A 
candle a mile long or a hundred miles long 
does not help the imagination ; only a self- 
feeding fire, an inextinguishable lamp, like 
the sun and the star, that we have not yet 
found date and origin for. But the nebular 
theory threatens their duration also, be- 
reaves them of this glory, and will make a 
shift to eke out a sort of eternity by succes- 
sion, as plants and animals do. 

And what are these delights in the vast 
and permanent and strong, but approxima- 
tions and resemblances of what is entire and 
sufficing, creative and self-sustaining life? 
For the Creator keeps his word with us. 
These long-lived or long-enduring objects are 
to us, as we see them, only symbols of some- 
what in us far longer-lived. Our passions, 
our endeavors, have something ridiculous 
and mocking, if we come to so hasty an end. 
If not to 4c, how like the bells of a fool is 
the trump of fame! Nature does not, like 
the Empress Anne of Russia, call together 
all the architectural genius of the Empire to 
build and finish and furnish a palace of snow, 
to melt again to water in the first thaw. 
Will you, with vast cost and pains, educate 
your children to be adepts in their several 
arts, and, as soon as they are ready to pro- 
duce a masterpiece, call out a file of soldiers 
to shoot them down? We must infer our 
destiny from the preparation. We are 
driven by instinct to hive innumerable ex- 
periences, which are of no visible value, and 
which we may revolve through many lives 
before we shall assimilate or exhaust them. 
Now there is nothing in nature capricious, 
or whimsical, or accidental, or unsupported. 
Nature never moves by jumps, but always in 
steady and supported advances. The im- 
planting of a desire indicates that the grati- 
fication of that desire is in the constitution 
of the creature that feels it; the wish for 
food, the wish for motion, the wish for 
sleep, for society, for knowledge, are not 
random whims, but grounded im the struc- 
ture of the creature, and meant to be satis- 
fied by food, by motion, by sleep, by society, 
by know ledge. If there is the desire to 
live, and in larger sphere, with more knowl- 
edge and power, it is because life and knowl- 
edge and power are good for us, and we are 
the natural depositaries of these gifts. The 
love of life is out of all proportion to the 
value set on a single day, and seems to indi- 
cate, like all our other experiences, a con- 
viction of immense resources and _possibili- 
ties proper to us, on which we have never 
drawn. 
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All the comfort I have found teaches me 
to confide that I shall not have less in times 
and places that I do not yet know. I have 
known admirable persons, without feeling 
that they exhaust the possibilities of virtue 
and talent. I have seen what glories of 
climate, of summer mornings and evenings, 
of midnight sky—I have enjoyed the bene- 
fits .of all this complex machinery of. arts 
and civilization, and its results of comfort. 
The good Power can easily provide me mil- 
lions more as good. Shall I hold on with 
both hands to every paltry possession? All 
I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator 
for all I have not seen. Whatever it be 
which the great Providence prepares for us, 
it must be something large and generous, 
and in the great style of his-works. The 
future must be up to the style of our facul- 
ties—of memory, of hope, of imagination, 
of reason. I have a house, a closet which 
holds my books, a table, a garden, a field: 
are these, any or all, a reason for refusing 
the angel who beckons me away—as if there 
were no room or skill elsewhere that could 
reproduce for me-as my like or my enlarging 
wants may require? We wish to live for 
what is great, not for what is.mean. I do 
not wish to live for the sake of my warm 
house, my orchard, or my pictures. I do 
not wish to live to wear out my boots. 

As a hint of endless being, we may rank 
that novelty which perpetually attends life. 
The soul does not age with the body. On 
the borders of the grave, the wise man looks 
forward with equal elasticity of mind, or 
hope; and why not, after millions of years, 
on the verge of still newer existence?—for 
it is the nature of intelligent beings to be 
forever new to life. Most men are insolvent, 
or promise by their countenance and con- 
versation, and by their early endeavor much 
more than they ever perform—suggesting a 
design still to be carried out ; the man must 
have new motives, new companjons, new 
condition, and another term. Franklin 
said, ‘‘ Life is rather a state of embryo, a 
preparation for life. A man is not com- 
pletely born until he has passed through 
death.’’ Every really able man, in what- 
ever direction he work—a man of large af- 
fairs, an inventor, a statesman, an orator, a 
poet, a painter—if you talk sincerely with 
him, considers his work, however much ad- 
mired, as far short of what it should be. 
What is this Better, this flying Ideal, but the 
perpetual promise of his Creator. . 

The fable of the Wandering Jew is agree- 
able to men, because they want more time 
and land in which to execute their thoughts. 





But a higher poetic use must be made of the 
legend. ‘Take us as we are, with our exper- 
ience, and transfer us to a new planet, and 
let us digest for its inhabitants what we 
could of the wisdom of this. After we 
have found our depth there, and assimilated 
what we could of the new experience, trans- 
fer us to a new scene. In each transfer we 
shall have acquired, by seeing them at a dis- 
tance, a new mastery of the old thoughts, in 
which we were too much immersed. In 
short, all our intellectual action, not pro- 
mises, but bestows a feeling of absolute ex- 
istence. We are taken out of time and 
breathe a purer air. I know not whence we 
draw the assurance of prolonged life, of a 
life which shoots that gulf we call death, 
and takes hold of what is real and abiding, 
by so many claims as from our intellectual 
history. Salt isa good preserver ; cold is: 
but the truth cures the taint of mortality 
better, and ‘‘ preserves from harm until an- 
other period.’’ A sort of absoluteness at- 
tends all perception of truth—no smell of 
age, no hint of corruption. It is self-suffic- 
ing, sound, entire. 

Lord Bacon said: ‘‘Some of the philoso- 
phers who were least divine denied generally 
the immortality of the soul, yet came to this 
point, that whatsoever motions the spirit of 
man could act and perform without the 
organs of the body might remain after death, 
which were only those of the understanding, 
and not of the affections; so immortal and 
incorruptible a thing did knowledge seem 
to them to be.’’ And Van Helmont, the 
philosopher of Holland, drew his sufficient 
proof purely from the action of the intellect. 
‘It is my greatest desire,’’ he said, “ that 
it might be granted unto atheists to have 
tasted, at least but one only moment, what 
it is intellectually to understand ; whereby 
they may feel the immortality of the mind, 
as it were, by touching.’’ A farmer, a lab- 
orer, a mechanic, is driven by his work all 
day, but it ends at night; it has an end. 
But, as far as the mechanic or farmer is also 
a scholar or thinker, his work has no end. 
That which he has learned is that there is 
much more to be learned. ‘The wiser he is, 
he feels only the more his incompetence. 
‘What we know is a point to what we do 
not know.’’ A thousand years—tenfold, a 
hundred-fold his faculties, would not suffice. 
The demands of his task are such that it be- 
comes omnipresent. He studies in his 
walking, at his meals, in his amusements, 
even in his sleep. Montesquieu said, ‘‘ The 
love of study is in us almost the only eternal 
passion. All the others quit us in propor- 
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tion as this miserable machine which holds 
them approaches its ruin.’’ ‘Art is long,’’ 
says the thinker, ‘‘and life is short.’’ He 
is but as a fly or a worm to this mountain, 
this continent, which his thoughts inhabit. 
It is a perception that comes by the activity 
of the intellect; never to the lazy or rusty 
mind. Courage comes naturally to those 
who have the habit of facing labor and dan- 
ger, and who, therefore, know the power of 
their arms and bodies ; and courage or con- 
fidence in the mind comes to those who know 
by use its wonderful forces and inspirations 
and returns. Belief in its future is a reward 
kept only for those who use it. ‘To me,’’ 
said Goethe, ‘‘the eternal existence of my 
soul is proved from my idea of activity. If 
I work incessantly till my death, nature is 
bound to give me another form of existence, 
when the present can no longer sustain my 
spirit.’’ 

It is a proverb of the world that good- 
will makes intelligence, that goodness itself 
is an eye; and the one doctrine in which all 
religions agree, is that new light is added to 
the mind in proportion as it uses that which 
it has. ‘*He that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.”’ 

Ignorant people confound reverence for 
the intuitions with egotism. There is no 


confusion in the things themselves. Health 
of mind consists in the perception of law. 
Its dignity consists in being under the law. 
Its goodness is the most generous extension 
of our private interests to the dignity and 


generosity of ideas. Nothing seems to me 
so excellent as a belief in the laws. It com- 
municates nobleness, and, as it were, an asy- 
lum in temples to the loyal soul. 

I confess that everything connected with 
our personality fails. Nature never spares 
the individual, We are always balked of a 
complete success. No prosperity is pro- 
mised to “hat. We have our indemnity only 
in the success of that to which we belong. 
That is immortal and we only through that. 

The soul stipulates for no private good. 
That which is private I see not to be good. 
‘« Tf*truth live, I live ; if justice live, I live,’’ 
said one of the old saints, ‘‘and these by 
any man’s suffering are enlarged and en- 
throned.”’ ; 

The moral sentiment measures itself by 
sacrifice. It risks or ruins property, health, 
life itself, without hesitation, for its thought, 
and all men justify the man by their praise 
for this act. And Mahomet in the same 
mind declared, ‘‘ Not dead but living ye are 
to account all those who are slain in the way 


of God.”’ 
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On these grounds I think that wherever 
man ripens, this audacious belief presently 
appears—in the savage, savagely; in the 
good, purely. As soon as thought is exer- 
cised, this belief is inevitable; as soon as 
virtue glows, this belief confirms itself. It 
is a kind of summary or completion of man. 
It cannot rest on a legend; it cannot be 
quoted from one to another; it must have 
the assurance of a man’s faculties that they 
can fill a larger theatre and a longer term 
than nature here allows him. Goethe said: 
‘* It is toa thinking being quite impossible to 
think himself non-existent, ceasing to think 
and live; so far does every one carry in him- 
self the proof of immortality, and quite 
spontaneously. But so soon as the man will 
be objective and go out of himself, so soon as 
he dogmatically will grasp a personal dura- 
tion to bolster up in cockney fashion that 
inward assurance, he is lost in contradic- 
tion.’’ The doctrine is not sentimental, 
but is grounded in the necessities and forces 
we possess. Nothing will hold but that 
which we must be and must do. 

‘* Man’s heart the Almighty to the Future set 

By secret but inviolate springs.”’ 

The revelation that is true is written on the 
palms of the hands, the thought of our mind, 
the, desire of our heart, or nowhere. My 
idea of heaven is that there is no melodrama 
in it at all; that it is wholly real. Here is 
the emphasis of conscience and experience ; 
this is no speculation, but the most practical 
of doctrines. Do you think that the eternal 
chain of cause and effect which pervades 
nature, which threads the globes as beads on 
a string, leaves this out of its circuit—leaves 
out this desire of God and men as a waif 
and a caprice, altogether cheap and com- 
mon, and falling without reason or merit ? 

We live by desire to live; we live by 
choices ; by will, by thought, by virtue, by 
the vivacity of the laws which we obey, and 
obeying share their life—or we die by sloth, 
by disobedience, by losing hold of life, 
which ebbs out of us. But whilst I find the 
signatures, the hints and suggestions, noble 
and wholesome—whilst I find that all the 
ways of virtuous living lead upward and not 
downward—yet it is not my duty to prove 
to myself the immortality of the soul. That 
knowledge is hidden very cunningly. Per- 
haps the archangels cannot find the secret of 
their existence, as the eye cannot see itself ; 
but, ending or endless, to live whilst I live. 

There is a drawback to the value of all 
statements of the doctrine; and I think 
that one abstains from writing or printing 
on the immortality of the soul, because, 
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when he comes to the end of his statement, 
the hungry eyes that run through it will 
close disappointed; the listeners say, That 
is not here which we desire—and I shall be 
as much wronged by their hasty conclusion, 
as they feel themselves wronged by my omis- 
sions. I mean that I am a better believer, 
and all serious souls are better believers, in 
the immortality than we can give grounds 
for. The real evidence is too subtle, or is 
higher than we can write down in proposi- 
tions, and therefore Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode’’ 
is the best modern’‘essay on the subject. 

We cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. 
The argument refuses to form in the mind. 
A conclusion, an inference, a grand augury, 
is ever hovering ; but attempt to ground it, 
and the reasons are all vanishing and inade- 
quate. You cannot make a written theory 
or demonstration of this as you can an orrery 
of the Copernican astronomy. It must be 
sacredly treated. Speak of the mount in 
the mount. Not by literature or theology, 
but only by rare integrity, by a man per- 
meated and perfumed with airs of heaven— 
with manliest or womanliest enduring love 
—can the vision be clear to a use the most 
sublime. And hence the fact that in the 
minds of men the testimony of a few in- 
spired souls has had such weight and pene- 
tration. You shall not say, ‘‘O my bishop, 
O my pastor, is there any resurrection? 
What do you think? Did Dr. Channing 
believe that we should know each other? 
did Wesley? did Butler? did Fenelon?’’ 
What questions are these! Go read Milton, 
Shakespeare, or any truly ideal poet. Read 
Plato, or any seer of the interior realities. 
Read St. Augustine, Swedenborg, Imman- 
uel Kant. Let any master simply recite to 
you the substantial laws of the intellect, and 
in the presence of the laws themselves you 
will never ask such primary-school ques- 
tions. 

Is immortality only an intellectual quality, 
or shall I say, only an energy, there being 
no passive? He has it, and he alone, who 
gives life to all names, persons, things, where 
he comes. No religion, not the wildest 
mythology, dies for him; no art is lost. 
He vivifies what he touches. Future state is 
an illusion for the ever-present state. It is 
not length of life, but depth of life. It is 
not duration, but a taking of the soul out of 
time, as all high action of the mind does: 
when we are living in the sentiments we ask 
no questions about time. The spiritual 


world takes place—that which is always the 
same. But see how the sentiment is wise. 
Jesus explained nothing, but the influence 





of him took people out of time, and they 
felt eternal. A great integrity makes us 
immortal; an admiration, a deep love, a 
strong will, arms us above fear. It makes a 
day memorable. We say we lived years in 
that hour. It is strange that Jesus is es- 
teemed by mankind the bringer of the doc- 
trine of immortality. He is never once 
weak or sentimental ; he is very abstemious 
of explanation, he never preaches the per- 
sonal immortality ; whilst Plato and Cicero 
had both allowed themselves to overstep the 
stern limits of the spirit, and gratify the 
people with that picture. 

How ill agrees this majestical immortality 
of our religion with the frivolous population ! 
Will you build magnificently for mice? Will 
you offer empires to such as cannot set a 
house or private affairs in order? Here are 
people who cannot dispose of a day; an 
hour hangs heavy on their hands; and will 
you offer them rolling ages without end? 
But this is the way we rise. Within every 
man’s thought is a higher thought—within 
the character he exhibits to-day, a higher 
character. The youth puts off the illusions 
of the child, the man puts off the ignorance 
and tumultuous passions of youth ; proceed- 
ing thence puts off the egotism of manhood, 
and becomes at last a public and universal 
soul. He is rising to greater heights, but 
also rising to realities; the outer relations 
and circumstances dying out, he entering 
deeper into God, God into him, until the 
last garment of egotism falls, and he is with 
God—shares the will and the immensity of 
the First Cause. 

It is curious to find the selfsame feeling, 
that it is not immortality, but eternity—not 
duration, but a state of abandonment to the 
Highest, and so the sharing of His perfec- 
tion—appearing in the farthest east and 
west. The human mind takes no account 
of geography, language, or legends, but in 
all utters the same instinct. 

Yama, the lord of Death, promised Nach- 
iketas, the son of Gautama, to grant him 
three boons at his own choice. Nachiketas, 
knowing that his father Gautama was of- 
fended with him, said, ‘‘O Death! let Gau- 
tama be appeased in mind, and forget his 
anger against me: this I choose for the first 
boon.’’ Yama said, ‘‘ Through my favor, 
Gautama will remember thee with love as 
before.’’ For the second boon, Nachiketas 
asks that the fire by which heaven is gained 
be made known to him; which also Yama 
allows, and says, ‘‘ Choose the third boon, 
O Nachiketas!’’ Nachiketas said, there is 
this inquiry: ‘‘Some say the soul exists after 
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the death of man; others say it does not 
exist. This I should like to know, instructed 
by thee. Such is the third of the boons.”’ 
Yama said, ‘‘ For this question, it was in- 
quired of old, even by the gods; for it is 
not easy to understand it. Subtle is its na- 
ture. Choose another boon, O Nachiketas ! 
Do not compel me to this.’’ Nachiketas 
said, ‘‘ Even by the gods was it inquired. 
And as to what thou sayest, O Death, that 
it is not easy to understand it, there is no 
other speaker to be found like thee. There 
is no other boon like this.’’ Yama said, 
‘Choose sons and grandsons who may live 
a hundred years; choose herds of cattle ; 
choose elephants and gold and_ horses; 
choose the wide-expanded earth, and live 
thyself as many years as thou listeth. Or, if 
thou knowest a boon like this, choose it, to- 
gether with wealth and far-extending life. 
Be a king, O Nachiketas! On the wide 
earth I will make thee the enjoyer of all de- 
sires. All those desires that are difficult to 
gain in the world of mortals, all those ask 
thou at thy pleasure—those fair nymphs of 
heaven-with their chariots, with their mus- 
ical instruments; for the like of them are 
not to be gained by men. I will give them 
to thee, but do not ask the question of the 
state of the soul after death.’’ Nachiketas 
said, ‘‘ All those enjoyments are of yester- 
day. With thee remain thy horses and ele- 
phants, with thee the dance and song. If 
we should obtain wealth, we live only as 
long as thou pleasest. The boon which I 
choose I have said.’” Yama said, ‘“‘ One 
thing is good, another is pleasant. Blessed 
is he who takes the good, but he who chooses 
the pleasant loses the object of man. 
thou, considering the objects of desire, hast 
abandoned them. These two, ignorance 
(whose object is what is pleasant) and know!l- 
edge (whose object is what is good), are 
known to be far asunder, and to lead to dif- 
ferent goals. Believing this world exists, 
and not the other, the careless youth is sub- 
ject to my sway. That knowledge for which 
thou hast asked is not to be obtained by ar- 
gument. I know worldly happiness is tran- 
sient, for that firm one is not to be obtained 
by what is not firm. The wise, by means 
of the union of the intellect with the soul, 
thinking of him whom it is hard to behold, 
leaves both grief and joy. Thee, O Nachi- 
ketas! I believe a house whose door is open 
to Brahma. Brahma the supreme, whoever 
knows him, obtains whatever he wishes. The 
soul is not born ; it does not die ; it was not 
produced from any one. Nor was any pro- 
duced from it. Unborn, eternal, it is not 
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slain, though the body is slain ; subtler than 
what is subtle, greater than what is great, 
sitting it goes far, sleeping it goes every- 
where. Thinking the soul as unbodily among 
bodies, firm among fleeting things, the wise 
man casts off all grief. The soul cannot be 
gained by knowledge, not by understanding, 
not by manifold science. It can be ob- 
tained by the soul by which it is desired. It 
reveals its own truths.’’ 


<—_—___——_- 


RESULTS OF. EDUCATION. 


ADDRESS BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


HE Parliament which sate at Edinburgh 
passed an act for the establishment of 
parochial schools. What followed? An 
improvement such as the world had never 
seen took place in the moral and intellectual 
character of the people. Soon, in spite of 
the rigor of the climate, in spite of the ster- 
ility of the earth, Scotland became a coun- 
try which had no reason to envy the fairest 
portions of the globe. Wherever the Scotch- 
man went—and there were few parts of the 
world to which he did not go—he carried 
his superiority with him. If he was admit- 
ted into a public office, he worked his way 
up to the highest post. If he took employ- 
ment in a brewery or a factory, he was soon 
the foreman. If he took a shop, his trade 
was the best in the street. If he enlisted in 
the army, he became a color-sergeant. If 
he went to a colony, he was the most thriv- 
ing planter there. The Scotchman of the 
seventeenth ‘century had been spoken of in 
London as we speak of the Esquimaux. 
The Scotchman of the eighteenth century 
was an object, not of scorn, but of envy. 
The cry was, that wherever he came he got 
more than his share; that, mixed with Eng- 
lishmen, or mixed with Irishmen, he rose to 
the top as surely as oil rises to the top of 
water. And what had produced this great 
revolution? The Scotch air was still as 
cold, the Scotch rocks were still as bare as 
ever. All the natural qualities of the Scotch- 
man were still what they had been when 
learned and benevolent men advised that he 
should be flogged, like a beast of burden, to 
his daily task. But the State had given him 
an education. That education was not; it 
is true, in all respects what it should have 
been. But such as it was, it had done more 
for the bleak and dreary shores of the Forth 
and the Clyde than the richest of soils and 
the most genial of climates had done for 
Capua and Tarentum. Is there one mem- 
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ber of this House, however strongly he may 
hold the doctrine that the government ought 
not to interfere with the education of the 
people, who will stand up and say that, in 


-his opinion, the Scotch would now have 


been a happier and a more enlightened peo- 
ple if they had been left, during the last 
five generations, to find instruction for them- 
selves? 

I say then, sir, that, if the science of gov- 
ernment be an experimental science, this 
question is decided. We are ina condition 
to perform the inductive process according 
to the rules laid down in the Novum Or- 
ganum. We have two nations closely con- 
nected, inhabiting the same island, sprung 
from the same blood, speaking the same 
language, governed by the same sovereign 
and the same legislature, holding essentially 
the same religious faith, having the same 
allies and the same enemies. The opulent 
and highly civilized nation leaves the edu- 
cation of the people to free competition. 
In the poor and half-barbarous nation the 
education of the people is‘ undertaken by 
the State. The result is that the first are 
last, and the last first. The common peo- 
ple of Scotland—it is in vain to disguise the 
truth—have passed the common people of 
England. Free competition, tried with 
every advantage, has produced effects from 
which, as the Congregational Wnion tells 
us, we ought to be ashamed, and wich must 
lower us in the opinion of every intelligent 
foreigner. State education, tried under dis- 
advantage, has produced an improvement to 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in any age or country. Such an experiment 
as this would be regarded as conclusive in 
surgery or chemistry, and ought, I think, to 
be regarded as equally conclusive in politics. 
These are the reasons which have satisfied 
me that it is the duty of the State to educate 
the people. 

First among the objections is the cost. 
Surely, no person who admits that it is our 
duty to train the minds of the rising gene- 
ration can think a hundred thousand pounds 
too large a sum for that purpose. If we 
look at the matter in the lowest point of 
view, if we consider human beings merely 
as producers of wealth, the difference be- 
tween an intelligent and a stupid popula- 
tion, estimated in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, exceeds a hundred-fold the proposed 
outlay. Nor is this all. For every pound 
you save in education you spend five in 
prosecutions, in prisons, in penal settle- 
ments. I cannot believe that the House, 


having never grudged anything that was 
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asked for the purpose of maintaining order 

and protecting property by means of pain 

and fear, will begin to be niggardly as soon 

as it is proposed to effect the same objects 

by making the people wiser and better. 
sienipeiilid bubs 


OURSELVES AND NEIGHBORS. 


BY JOHN LOCKE. 





TE are born with faculties and powers 
W capable almost of anything, such, at 
least, as would carry.us farther than can be 
easily imagined ; but it is only the exercise 
of those powers which gives us ability and 
skill in any thing, and leads us towards 
perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce 
ever be brought to the carriage and lan- 
guage of a gentleman, though his body be 
as well proportioned, and his joints as sup- 
ple, and his natural parts not any way in- 
ferior. The legs of a dancing-master, and 
the fingers of a musician, fall, as it were, 
naturally, without thought or pains, into 
regular and admirable motions. Bid them 
change their parts, and they will in vain en- 
deavor to produce like motions in the mem- 
bers not used to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain 
but some degrees of a like ability. What 
incredible and astonishing actions do we 
find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their 
bodies to! not but that sumdry in almost 
all manual arts are as wonderful ; but I name 
those which the world takes notice of for 
such, because, on that very account, they 
give money to see them. All these admired 
motions, beyond the reach and almost the 
conception of unpracticed spectators, are 
nothing but the mere effects of use and in- 
dustry in men, whose bodies have nothing 
peculiar in them from those of the amazed 
lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; 
practice makes it what it is; and most even 
of those excellencies which are looked on as 
natural endowments, will be found, when 
examined into more narrowly, to be the 
product of exercise, and to be raised to that 
pitch only by repeated actions. 

Nature commonly lodges her treasures 
and jewels in rocky ground. If the matter 
be knotty, and the sense lies deep, the mind 
must stop and buckle to it, and stick upoh 
it with labor and thought, and close con- 
templation, and not leave it until it has 
mastered the difficulty and got possession of 
truth. But here, care must be taken to 
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avoid the other extreme: a man must not 
stick at every useless nicety, and expect 
mysteries of science in every trivial question 
or scruple that he may raise. He that will 
stand to pick up and examine every pebble 
that comes in his way, is as unlikely to re- 
turn enriched and laden with jewels, as the 
other that traveled full speed. Truths are 
not the better nor the worse for their ob- 
viousness or difficulty, but their value is to 
be measured by their usefulness and ten- 
dency. Insignificant observations should 


not take up any of our minutes; and those 
that enlarge our view, and give light toward 
further and useful discoveries, should not be 
neglected, though they stop our course, and 
spend some of our time in a fixed attention. 


em 


USE OF TOBACCO BY BOYS. 


LL high medical authorities agree that 
the use of tobacco is injurious to grow- 
ing boys; and this being true, no teacher 
can do his full duty who does not impress 
this fact upon the boys under his influence. 
The foll6wing from the Medical and Surg?- 
cal Reporter is high authority, and will 
make good reading for the school in these 
days of extravagance and excess, when, aping 
the folly of those older than themselves, so 
many hundreds of thousands of boys are be- 
coming slaves to this destructive habit : 

‘*The use of tobacco by growing boys is 
so generally recognized as pernicious that 
it is extraordinary that more energetic 
measures are not urged upon those having 
the care of youth to prevent the habit. 
Already it has been forbidden in the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, in the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, in the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and in various other enlightened educational 
institutions. 

‘* This was not the result of prejudice or 
hobbyism. If any set of men are free from 
these vices of learning, it is the naval sur- 
geons, and it was especially from these, and 
particularly from Dr. A. L. Gihon, U’S. 
Navy, that this attack on the weed began. 
The indictment laid against it charged: 
That it leads to impaired nutrition of the 
nerve centres; that it is a fertile cause of 
neuralgia, vertigo, and indigestion ; that it 
irritates the mouth and throat, and thus 
destroys the purity of the voice; that by 
excitation of the optic nerve, it produces 
amaurosis and other defects of the vision ; 
that it causes a tremulous hand and an in- 
termittent pulse ; that one of its conspicu- 
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ous effects is to develop irritability of the 
heart ; that it retards the cell change on 
which the development of the adolescent 
depends. 

‘This is a formidable bill of particulars, 
and yet each of these charges is preferred 
by the best modern authority, and, what is 
more, each is substantiated by an abundance 
of clinical evidence. Testimony is also ad- 
duced from the class records of schools and 
colleges, which indicate very positively that 
the effect of tobacco on the mental faculties 
is deteriorating. The best scholars are not 
tobacco users ; non-smokers take the highest 
rank in every grade; and whether we look 
at the exceptionally brilliant students, or 
compare the average of those who use and 
those who refrain from tobacco, the result 
shows the same.”’ Indiana Journal, 


- 
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RECITATION HEARING. 





UT the fact is that the main business of 
a recitation to the educator is not to 
find out whether the pupil has committed to 
memory what is in the book from which the 
lesson has been assigned. It is to ascertain 
how far he has grasped the thoughts and 
ideas, and to what advantage he has used 
his mind as he read it over. Any pupil who 
is not an idiot can commit a lesson to mem- 
ory. The feat requires only a certain num- 
ber of repetitions by the lips even—for 
some children more, for others fewer; and 
the pupils from whom such recitations are 
expected prepare for them accordingly, and 
do not become ‘‘ discouraged and demoral- 
ized by being asked questions which they 
cannot answer.”’ 

The teacher’s business is not thus me- 
chanical. She may not, in the course of a 
long recitation, ask for a single fact found 
on the page which her pupils have had to 
consider; but when the recitation is over, 
she will have probed their understanding 
and grasp of it to the bottom. She will 
have suggested relations and pointed out re- 
semblances or differences which the children 
had never thought of. She will have shown 
connections with this and all her other les- 
sons. She will have set them thinking in a 
just and logical way, and the class will go 
back to their seats not ‘‘ demoralized or 
discouraged,’’ but as if they had drunk the 
wine of a new life. At recess we may hear 
them discussing, in their childish way, some 
of the issues brought up, and their parents 
at dinner will probably be entertained with 
vigorous conversation.—Anna C. Brackett. 
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INSECT LIVES; OR, BORN IN PRISON, 





BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


** 7 KNOW you. I know what you have 

been. I know what you wi// be.’’ 
This it is delightful to be able to say to the 
caterpillar crossing your path slowly, or to 
the butterfly winging its way in the air be- 
fore you—to look upon the common brown 
brush-like caterpillar, with black at each 
end of him, and say: ‘‘Plod on a little 
longer, good fellow, and you shall be a 
white ermine moth!’’ or upon the small 
yellow and white butterfly, and say: ‘‘ You, 
a little while ago, were a green caterpillar, 
making holes for dear life through a cabbage 
leaf!’’ And this may easily be accom- 
plished with the aid of your own eyes and a 
microscope, and also (as butterflies and 
caterpillars do not go flying and crawling 
about labeled), by the help of authors who 
have studied and classified them. 

‘¢ But how shall we catch the butterflies ? 
With a net?”’ : 

Not at all. That may do very well if you 
care for nothing but their present beauty ; 
but if you wish to know the butterfly, you 
had better take an earlier chapter in his life. 
Of course, the first thing would be the egg, 
but as these are not so easily found, you can 
begin with the caterpillar, and in due time 
you will come round to the egg, and so have 
the whole at command. The smaller the 
caterpillar when you get him the better, be- 
cause he is very fond of changing his coat, 
and, liking a variety, is apt to put on quite 
a different one each time. Sometimes the 
second coat is much gayer than the first, 
even though /ha¢ were a coat of many colors. 
Caterpillars usually change four times before 
going into a chrysalis state. Some butter- 
fly caterpillars change five times (as the Pa- 
ptlio philenor), though the other Papilios of 
the Northern United States change but four, 
and some have but three changes; so that 
one who has never noticed them carefully, 
will be much surprised, in studying them, at 
the immense variety in shape and color, and 
also the great beauty which many of them 
display. 

I have seen more elaborate work in design 
and color, in a surface less than an inch in 
length, and in width no more than a sixth 
of an inch, in a small unnoticed caterpillar, 
than I have ever seen in as much surface on 
any flower. And the microscope reveals 





here often an amazing amount of work and 
beauty little suspected without its aid. 
While some caterpillars are hairy, and 





look like a little traveling clothes-brush, 
others are knobbed, or spiny, like the por- 
cupine, and others quite smooth. Some 
are handsomely dressed in scarlet and gold, 
with tufts of various colors grouped upon 
their bodies ; and, strange as it may seem, 
some of the gayest and handsomest make 
the very dullest and homeliest moths. They 
have always fwe/ve rings, called segments, 
besides a shelly head, and from ten to six- 
teen legs. ‘They have a little conical tube 
or spinneret in the centre of the upper lip, 
from which they spin the silk for their co- 
coons, or draw the silken thread, which 
some use instead, to fasten themselves with 
when changing into chrysalids. The change 
from one coat to another is something cur- 
ious, but not much in comparison to the 
change from the caterpillar to the butterfly 
through the chrysalis state. Here the form 
is entirely altered. The mouth and manner 
of eating and kind of food are totally dif- 
ferent. 

‘But how can I touch the caterpillars 
when I wish to get them ?’’ 

Do not touch them at all. Take a little 
box, and when you see one, with a pencil 
or stick gently push him into it, and carry 
him home. Get some plain glass tumblers, 
the larger the better. You can begin with 
one or two, but you will soon want a dozen. 
Put your caterpillar upon a white paper, 
which you have first placed on an old book, 
or other firm substance, and cover him with 
the glass. If you have several kinds at 
once, it is well to label the glasses. Write 
‘*Grape,’’ or “‘ Apple,’’ or ‘‘ Poplar,’’ upon 
a slip of paper, and paste it upon the tum- 
bler which covers the caterpillar you found 
upon the grape, apple, poplar, or other leaf. 
This will avoid confusion, as they one by one 
go into chrysalids. You can study each one 
separately, and you will know, as they come 
out of the chrysalids (which you have 
seen them make), just which is the moth of 
the grape, apple, or whatever your label in- 
dicates should be there. This you would 
forget more easily than one would suppose. 
You will thus know, also, at a moment’s 
glance, how to feed them ; as each cater- 
pillar requires to be fed with whatever kind 
of leaf you found him upon. If upon the 
grape, give him grape leaves under the 
grape tumbler, and so on. You will soon 
begin to respect your caterpillar, and won- 
der at one thing at least about him, and that 
is, his power of selection. While there are 
a few, such as the common salt-marsh cater- 
pillar, that will eat several things, as clover, 
plantain, and grass, the most of them (at 
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least so far as I have tried them) will con- 
descend to do nothing of the kind. They 
know what they want, and that is. more 
than can be said of some people. There is 
one kind of small caterpillar often found 
on the grape, and also on several other 
trees, which, although it prefers grape, will 
eat other leaves ; but there are certain ones 
peculiar to the grape, and you may try one 
of these grape caterpillars with every other 
leaf of the garden, and he will turn away 
with disgust. Give him a grape leaf, and 
you are paid for your trouble at once. 

It sometimes happens that you will find a 
caterpillar far from any tree or plant. Then 


you can practice with him, and if you can | 


not find out from a book what he is, and 
what he should have, and fail to suit him 
with any variety of leaf at your command, 
you must either let him go, or see him die! 

If you have very large caterpillars, such 
as the elm, or royal walnut, or that of the 
Polyphemus moth, it is easy to make a glass 
box (bound with narrow ribbon, and fas- 
tened at the corners), perhaps eight inches 
square and six or eight high, or a box cov- 
ered with wire gauze. Such a box is better 
than the round shapes which you could buy, 
for you can watch the insect better through 
them, and see them without distortion. It 
also admits some air, which they require in or- 
der to do well. It isneeded for the large moths 
also, which, under a tumbler, could not ex- 
pand their wings perfectly, much less make 
any use of them. Here you can watch the 
caterpillar dextrously fasten himself to the 
side of the glass, and change his coat once, 
twice, three, or four times, coming out each 
time fresh and bright, and with a keen ap- 
petite after the stupid supperless days each 
change costs him. You can see him spin 
his cocoon with such a wonderful skill that 
you look with amazement at the work ; or, 
if he changes into asmooth chrysalis (as the 
Asterias butterfly), you can see him fasten 
his loop around his breast, which attaches 
him to the glass strongly enough:to keep 
him in one position (either through a long 
or a short sleep), and at last stand the tug 
of opening for the escape of the butterfly. 
Besides this, if they are under glass, they 
are safe, and you too are safe in your knowl- 
edge of them. You know that whatever 
living thing is found under glass when the 
chrysalis opens must have come out of ‘hat 
chrysalis, whether legitimately or not. The 
first Ichneumon fly I ever examined would 
have been brushed unceremoniously out of 
the windew for a wasp, had he stolen out 
from an unguarded chrysalis. But, as he 
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was born in prison, there he was. Hecame 
out of shat chrysalis, and wasp or what not, 
he must be: studied, and lo! the curious 
parasite was brought to light. Revelations 
of this kind will sometimes be made, which 
one would be slow to believe possible, but 
for there being, in this way, no possible 
room for doubt. I have had two caterpil- 
lars, for example, which were just alike, 
spin each a cocoon exactly alike, each be- 
ing under a glass of its own and labeled. 
After a time, on cutting open the cocoon 
carefully, so as not to injure the chrysalis 
(which may be easily done), one cocoon was 
found to contain a perfect chrysalis, The 
other contained the dead caterpillar and 
four rather small oval chrysalids. Finally, the 
one perfect chrysalis opened for the escape 
of a moth (Afpatela Americana), and thé 
other four small chrysalids opened, and lo! 
six large flies much resembling a house fly, 
only more spiny or hairy. There must have 
been two flies in two of the cocoons, as 
there were certainly two extra ones under 
the glass ! 

The immense variety of caterpillars, and 
the great difference in their habits, and in 
their new and finished life as moth or but- 
terfly, furnishes constant surprise and pleas- 
ure in their study. From egg to imago 
(which means the perfect insect or butterfly) 
they are a study which cannot fail to excite 
wonder, and lead us, from admiration of 
their beauty and skill, to adoration of Him 
whose work is perfect though invisible, and 
whose ways, studied never so closely, are 
still ‘* past finding out.’’ 

To render our researches most effectual 
and satisfactory, we should not begin with 
statistics—studying how many thofisands of 
moths and buticrflies there are supposed to 
be, or how many species of insects have 
been classified and named. Take ‘ one to 
begin,’’ as children say, and study it thor- 
oughly. From books such as those of Ed- 
wards, Harris, Packard, or Tenney, find the 
name of your caterpillar, and know, before 
he changes, what sort of a butterfly you are 
to have; unless you are fortunate enough to 
find one not described, and then you can 
have the honor of naming him yourself. In 
this way the more scientific knowledge to be 
obtained from books you will soon find it 
impossible to do without. You will find 
that while it is pleasant to be sent from 
books to nature, it is more pleasant to find 
out secrets from nature, and let her send 
you to the books to verify them. 

But there are a few things you should 
know from books before you begin, and one 
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is, that the whole class of butterflies and 
moths is called LEpipopTrERA; and that 
this class contains only Butterflies, Moths, 
and Hawk-Moths. Flies, beetles, and other 
insects come under different classes. 

The Butterflies have delicate thread-like 
antenne, and these are always knobbed or 
thickened at the end. They always fly by 
day, and their caterpillars have sixteen legs 
—six small tapering-jointed ones (which are 
the true feet) from the first three rings back 
of the head, and a pair of larger and more 
fleshy legs to each of the other segments ex- 
cept the fourth, fifth, tenth, and eleventh. 

The Hawk-Moths have long narrow 
wings, and some of them look very much 
like little humming-birds. Their antenne 
are tapering (usually broader in the middle, ) 
and never knobbed. They fly rarely dur- 
ing the day, but mostly in the morning and 
evening twilight. 

The Moths have not narrow wings. Their 
antennez are not knobbed but usually taper 
from base to tip, and are not broader in 
middle like those of hawk-moths. Some of 
them are spined andsome plumed. They 
fly at night chiefly. So you can always tell 
the butterfly from a moth by the antenne, 
and a hawk-moth from a moth by its wings. 

The eggs are very different in size, shape, 
and color. Some are clear and round like 
little crystal beads, and formed ona leafin a 
close circle. Sometimes they are in exact rows 
and of an ambercolor. Again, like those of 
the Polyphemus moth, they are chocolate 
colored, circular, flat, and quite large. The 
eggs of this moth are shaped like a biscuit, 
and have two white rings around the edge. 
Some eggs now before me, found to-day in 
a walk to the woods, and unknown to me, 
are white as if made of milk glass. They 
are on a large forest leaf, and there are just 
ninety-one of them, and, and yet I could 
cover the whole with a thimble. They look 
like plain ‘‘ chalk beads,’’ and may be 
easily counted with the naked eye, but look 
at them through the microscope, and their 
exquisite beauty appears. They are all pre- 
cisely alike, having sixteen or eighteen sym- 
metrical grooves diverging from a small cir- 
cle in the centre. 

And what is more wonderful than the finish 
of the egg, is, that the different kinds of 
eggs are always placed upon that kind of 
leaf, which when the caterpillar is hatched, 
he will at once prefer to eat, except, of 
course, those you may have in your box, or 
under your tumbler, and then you will 
know what to feed them. But as I said, the 
best way is to begin with the caterpillars, as 
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you will seldom find the eggs in any other 
way, or have success in raising such, if you 
should. 

How to kill a moth or butterfly. Butter- 
flies and moths having so much vitality, it has 
been a puzzle how to kill them without in- 
juring the delicate texture of their wings and 
without pain. A sure and easy way is the 
following : 

Take a glass jar with large mouth and. 
close lid (a candy jar, six inches high and 
four inches diameter, with glass cover shut- 
ting over a rubber band is good), into which 
put four or five lumps of cyanide of potassium 
about the size of a hickory-nut. Dissolve 
enough plaster of Parisin water to cover the 
cyanide evenly over, forming a hard smooth 
surface. Put the moth into the jar, close 
the lid and let it remain five or six hours, 
after which it can be taken out and mounted. 

Have a board (smoothly planed) with a 
groove the size, in length and width, of the 
moth. Place it upon the board with the 
body in the groove; spread the wings 
evenly, and confine them by strips of paper 
placed across so as to hold the border of each 
wing. ‘Take off the papers the next day, and 
with a pin through the thorax, fasten it to 
the cork gummed upon the box in which you 
place it. 

_— 


BANDS OF MERCY. 








REV. OSCAR C. M’CULLOCH. 





T is a beautiful story, that in one of the old 

cities of Italy, the king caused a bell to 
be hung in a tower in one of the public 
squares, and called it the ‘‘ Bell of Justice,’’ 
and commanded that any gne who had been 
wronged should go and ring the bell, and so 
call the magistrate of the city and ask and 
receive justice. 

And when, in course of time, the lower 
end of the bell-rope rotted away, a wild vine 
was tied to it to lengthen it; and one day 
an old and starving horse, that had been 
abandoned by its owner and turned out to 
die, wandered into the tower, and in trying 
to eat the vine, rang the bell. There the 
magistrate of the city, coming to see who 
had rung the bell, found this old and starv- 
ing horse. And he caused the owner of the 
horse, in whose service he had toiled and 
been worn out, to be summoned before him, 
and decreed, that as this poor horse had 
rung the ‘‘ Bell of Justice,’’ he should have 
justice, and that during the remainder of 
the horse’s life his owner should provide for 
him proper food and drink and stable. 
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During the last few years the sufferings of 
dumb animals have called into existence 
societies for the ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.’’ The name of Henry Bergh, of 
New York, at once comes to mind as one 
who has been the agent in calling public at- 
tention to the rights of the lower animals. 
Through the influence of these societies laws 
are passed protecting animals from cruel 
usage, and by means of police the law is en- 
forced, which prevents men from ill-treating 
those that cannot speak for themselves. 

The good done has been great. The 
societies have come to be respected and 
feared. But it is now seen that the preven- 
tive work is not enough. The law may be 
evaded. The watchful eye is not able to see 
everywhere. Why not go deeper? Why 
should there be any disposition to treat 
cruelly any harmless living creature? Why 
not establish a noble protectorate over them 
on the part of the stronger, the man? Why 
not begin a work of education as to the 
place of animals in the order of nature, the 
rights of animals and human duties? It is 
in the line of these thoughts that the origin 
and ends of Bands of Mercy must be traced. 
Bands of mercy are the children’s crusade 
to rescue dumb animals from the abuse of 
human dominion. 


It is only of late that animals have been 
put outside the range of human sympathy. 
In early times they were judged as were 


men, according to their acts. In Athens 
one of the iaws declared that no one had a 
right to inflict a wrong upon a living crea- 
ture. In Greece the care which the young 
of the stork gave to the old parents gave rise 
to what was called the ‘‘law of the stork,’’ 
by which children were obligated to take 
care of their parents, and those who refused 
were declared infamous. 

So this new movement is in the direction 
of re-knitting the social union which man’s 
dominion has broken, It is an attempt to 
call in a higher than a civil law which /re- 
vents—a law which frofects. It is doing 
but little to punish a drover or cartman. It 
is doing much when children are taught the 
rights of animals to live and to enjoy life. 

In the ‘‘Band of Mercy’’ the children 
pledge themselves thus: ‘‘I will try to be 
kind to all harmless living creatures, and 
will try to protect them from cruel usage.’’ 
Like other good things, it began in a 
woman’s heart. It was founded in England 
by Caroline Smithers. She saw the cruelty 
practiced upon animals, and of the children 
upon each other. She saw that in teaching 
the children to be kind to animals she was 
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also preventing cruelty and crime among 
them. In one of her letters she wrote, ‘I 
think that teaching children to be kind and 
merciful to God’s lower creatures is prepar- 
ing the way for the gospel of Christ.’’ 

It was quickly spread through England. 
One society, called the ‘‘ Dicky Bird,’’ num- 
bered thirty-seven thousand. It was intro- 
duced into this country by Rev. Thomas 
Timmins, and the Massachusetts Society, of 
Boston, for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals became the parent society. 

This is not play-work. It is a dead- 
earnest attempt to téach lessons of kindness. 
It has spread like a wave over the country. 
It has been woven into the Sunday-school 
and public school system. It has enlisted 
the old and the young. My attention was 
first called to it by the announcement that 
‘‘Governor Long, of Massachusetts, had 
joined the Band of Mercy.’’ Then I saw 
the name of Wendell Phillips. It certainly 
was good company to be in. In Philadel- 
phia, a year ago, 3,000 children in the public 
schools were members. 

And what is the method? It is simply 
signing a card prepared by the Massachu- 
setts Society: ‘I will try and be kind to 
all harmless living creatures, and will try to 
protect them from cruel usage.’’ Societies 
may be formed thus: After talking the 
matter over pass a simple resolution—‘‘Re- 
solved, That we will form a Band of Mercy, 
to be called Band of Mercy.”’ 
Send to the Massachusetts Society for cards, 
etc., which cost two cents each, and for 
other printed modes. Elect officers, and 
hold a public meeting. Have an address 
on the idea, and have the children recite 
pieces or tell anecdotes illustrative of ani- 
mals. Secure more and more members, 
children two cents, adults ten cents, because 
they did not join when they were young. 
These meetings may be monthly. They wil 
soon be an enjoyable feature of the Sunday 
and public school. 

This is simple, but it is deep-reaching. It 
does not end with the animal. It seeks to 
put down all cruelty. Its aims are far 
ahead. It would stop war and furl the war- 
flag, 





In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


St. Francis of Assisi called .all animals 
‘“little brothers.’’ Hawthorne, in the Mar- 
ble Faun, hints of an ancient union between 
man and beast. Thoreau showed how close 
we might come to them if we would. 
Waterton lived in their affection. Words- 
warth pleads their cause in Hartleap well. 
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Coleridge in the Ancient Mariner, and 
Burns in the Field Mouse. 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


2 
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SELF-CULTURE. 





BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


VERY man, in every condition, is great. 
It is only our own diseased sight which 
makes him little. A man is great as a man, 
be he where or what he may. The grand- 
eur of his nature turns to insignificance 
all outward distinctions. His powers of 
intellect, of conscience, of love, of knowing 
God, of perceiving tg beautiful, of acting 
on his own mind, on outward nature, and 
on his fellow-creatures,—these are glorious 
prerogatives. Through the vulgar error of 
undervaluing what is common, we are apt, 
indeed, to pass these by as of little worth. 
But, as in the outward creation, so in the 
soul, the common is the most precious. 
Science and art may invent splendid modes 
of illuminating the apartments of the opu- 
lent ; but these are all poor and worthless, 
compared with the common light which the 
sun sends into all our windows, which he 
pours freely, impartially, over hill and val- 
ley, which kindles daily the eastern and 
western sky: and so the common lights of 
reason, and conscience, and love, are of 
more worth and dignity than the rare en- 
dowments which give celebrity to a few. 

Let us not disparage that nature which is 
common to all men; for no thought can 
measure its grandeur. It is the image of 
God,*the image even of His in§nity, for no 
limits can be set to its unfolding. He who 
possesses the divine powers of the soul is a 
great being, be his place what it may. You 
may clothe him with rags, may immure him 
in a dungeon, may chain him to slavish 
tasks. But still he is great. You may shut 
him out of your houses; but God opens to 
him heavenly mansions. He makes no show, 
indeed, in the streets of a splendid city ; 
but a pure thought, a pure affection, a reso- 
lute act of a virtuous will, have a dignity of 
quite another kind, and far higher than ac- 
cumulations of brick, and granite, and 
plaster, and stucco, however cunningly put 
together. 

It is force of thought which measures in- 
tellectual, and so it is force of principle 





which measures moral, greatness,—that 
highest of human endowments, that bright- 
est manifestation of the Divinity. The 
greatest man is he who chooses the Right 
with invincible resolution, who resists the 
sorest temptations from within and without, 
who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, 
who is calmest in storms and most fearless 
under menace and frowns, whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, on God, is most unfalter- 
ing. I believe this greatness to be most 
common among the multitude, whose names 
are never heard. Among common people 
will be found more of hardship borne man- 
fully, more of unvarnished truth, more of 
religious trust, more of that generosity which 
gives what the giverneeds himself, and more 
of a wise estimate of life and death, than 
among the more prosperous. __In these re- 
marks you will see why I feel and express a 
deep interest in the obscure,—in the mass of 
men. The distinctions of society vanish 
before the light of these truths. I attach 
myself to the multitude, not because they 
are voters and have political power, but be- 
cause they are men, and have within their 
reach the most glorious prizes of humanity. 


———__ +> ----- 


GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


HE subject of this article is one of the 

branches mentioned in the school law 

of this State as necessary to be taught in the 

common schools, and was suggested as a 

suitable theme for an article by a little inci- 

dent which occurred under the observation 
of the writer. 

Several ladies and gentlemen were riding 
in a street car, when one of the ladies rose 
to reach the bell-strap to stop the car. The 
jolting of the car prevented her from reach- 
ing the strap readily, when a gentleman rose 
quickly to assist her by ringing the bell. 
His action was only the spontaneous im- 
pulse of kindness to a stranger who needed 
assistance. The attention was the more 
marked, because she was quite short of stat- 
ure, and the movement of the car made it 
almost impossible for her to reach the strap. 
Her appearance was that of a neat, genteel, 
comely young woman who had been edn- 
cated at least as well as the average of those 
who ride in street cars. When the car 
stopped she stepped out without a word or 
even a smile of thanks to the gentleman for 
his courtesy. When she had passed out, 
one of the passengers quietly remarked, 
‘‘ That young woman must have received 
her training in the common school /’’ 
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Perhaps it would have been quite as just 
to have charged the young woman’s want of 
politeness to the neglect of her mother in 
not teaching her the simple rules of common 
courtesy: but be that as it may, the ques- 
tion arises how far the schools should be 
held responsible for the good behavior of 
the young citizen, male or female. A little 
act of kindness, like the one mentioned, 
ought surely to have been requited by at 
least a smile of thankfulness, or better yet, 
by a word of thanks; but as the poor girl 
had probably never been instructed in good 
behavior, she was either too much discon- 
certed to speak her indebtedness to a 
stranger, or possibly was not aware that she 
was the object of such polite attention as 
required thanks. The well-bred, thoroughly 
instructed lady and gentleman find constant 
occasion, in their intercourse with the world, 
to practice the rules of good behavior. 
These are more important, more useful, 
more practical in their operation and effect 
upon the individual and upon society, than 
any other rules that may be taught in the 
public schools ; arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and all the rest, are valuable as in- 
formation and for mental discipline, but a 
knowledge of these alone by no means con- 
stitutes a good education. A pupil may be 


well instructed in all these, and yet be so 
rough in speech, so rude in manners, so un- 


civil in behavior, as to excite aversion 
among all persons with whom he or she is 
in the habit of associating. 

Success in after life depends to a much 
greater degree upon a person’s observance 
of the laws of civility in social relations, 
than upon a knowledge of the rules of 
arithmetic. The little incident remarked 
above is a simple thing in itself, and yet, 
there are a thousand little courtesies that 
make up the sum of human association, 
which, if neglected, detract a great deal 
from our happiness in society. If every 
teacher shall lay most stress upon that which 
is most important in the education of his 
pupils, the children of the public schools 
will ere long be distinguished for the ele- 
gance of their manners, the propriety of 
their behavior, and the correctness of their 
speech. At home, abroad, in the house, 
upon the street, among their equals, among 
their superiors, or among their inferiors, they 
will manifest that kindness and courtesy, 
that forbearance and charity, which always 
makes a well-educated and polished people. 
Shall the schools do this work ? 

Reader, what are you doing in this branch 
of your labor? Indiana School Fournal. 
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TOM FOUND HIS MANNERS. 


OM’S father was a rich man, and Tom 

lived in a large house in the country. 
He had a pony and many other pets, and 
wore fine clothes. ‘Tom was very proud of 
all the fine things his father’s money bought. 
He began to think that being rich was bet- 
ter than being good. He grew very rude, 
and was cross to the servants. Once he 
kicked Towser, but the dog growled, and 
Tom was afraid to kick him again. 

One day when Tom was playing in the 
yard he saw a boy standing at the gate. 
He was ragged and dirty, his hat was torn, 
and his feet were bare. But he had a pleas- 
ant face. In one hand he carried a pail 
half full of blackberries. 

**Go away from here,’’ said Tom, run- 
ning to the gate. ‘‘ We are rich, and we 
don’t want ragged boys around.”’ 

‘* Please give me a rink,” said the boy. 
**If you are so rich, you can spare mea 
dipper of water.’’ 

‘*We can’t spare you anything,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘If youdon’t goaway, I will set the 
dogs on you.”’ 

The boy laughed and walked away, swing- 
ing the tin pail in his hand. 

**T think I will get some blackberries, 
too,’’ said Tom to himself. He went out ot 
the gate into a lane leading to a meadow 


’ 


‘where there were plenty of berries. 


Tom saw some fine large ones growing 
just over a ditch. He thought he could 
leap over it very easily. He gavea runand 
avery big jump. The ditch was wider than 
he had thought, and instead of going over it, 
he came down in the middle of it. 

The mud was very thick and soft, and Tom 
sank down to his waist. He was frightened 
and screamed for help until he was tired. 
He began to think he would have to spend 
the night in the ditch, when he heard steps 
on the grass, and looking uphe saw the rag- 
ged boy he had driven from the gate. 

‘* Please help me out,’’ said Tom, crying, 
‘and I will give you a dollar.’’ 

‘**] don’t want the dollar,’’ said the boy, 
lying down flat on the grass. He held out 
both his hands to Tom, and drew him out 
of the ditch. 

Tom was covered with mud, his hat was 
gone, and one shoe was lost in the ditch. 
He looked very miserable. 

‘* Who is dirty now?’’ asked the boy, 

‘‘T am,”’ said poor Tom; ‘‘but I thank 
you very much for helping me out of the 
mire. And I am sorry! sent youaway from 
the gate.’’ 
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‘¢ The next time I come perhaps you will 
treat me better,’’ said the boy. ‘I am not 
rich, but I am stronger than you are, and I 
think I have better manners.”’ 

‘‘T think so too,’’ said Tom. 

The next day, when Tom saw the boy 
going by the gate, he called him in, showed 
him his rabbits, doves, and little ducks, and 
gave him aride on his pony. 

** You have good manners now,”’ said the 
boy. 

‘« Yes,’’ said Tom, ‘‘I found them in the 
ditch.’’ Our Little Ones. 
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FRUITS AND AUTUMNAL DAYS. 
PHENOMENA OF PLANT LIFE: NO, VI. 
BY LEO H. GRINDION. 


HE fruit of a plant is the portion to the 

development of which all activities have 
been dedicated. The root, the leaf, the 
flower, have all wrought to the furtherance 
of this grand intention ;. and the nearer 
the time has come for the appearance of 
the fruit, the more beautiful and al- 
luring has the aspect of the plant become. 
There is in this a wonderful and most ex- 
quisite analogy with the history of animal 
life. What the fruit is to the plant, off- 
spring is to the creature ; and hence we find 
that it is towards pairing-time that birds be- 
come vocal and dressed with gayer plumage 
and that the sweet ingenuities of their little 
architecture begin to show themselves in the 
hedges, beneath the eaves of our houses, and 
in the innumerable quiet, places where nests 
and fledglings are supposed to be secure,— 
too often, alas! the contrary. Hence, too, 
we find that, at the corresponding period in 
their lives, fishes become more brilliant, 
their tinted scales gleaming with unaccus- 
tomed colors as the swift fins push the water 
aside, and the sunshine falls on them slant- 
ingly. 

Hence, in like manner, we find that the in- 
sect, when it isabout to enter on the final stage 
of its chequered life, and bequeath a crowd 
of tiny eggs to the prospective seasons,—we 
find, I say, that it then assumes those glorious 
wings that have made the butterfly the type 
with many a theologian of the new state 
after the resurrection. The egg-state of the 


insect is almost negative; in the grub or 
caterpillar phase of its life few look on it ex- 
cept with disrelish; in the chrysalis phase it 
is again passive, and seems to have dropped 
out of the ranks of living things. 


This 
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phase emerged from, and the wings assumed, 
or rather disc/osed,—for they were already in 
the chrysalis, though imperfect,—the little 
creature mounts into the air, chases every 
fancy that impels to another flower, sips a 
little honey, sports with its gay companions, 
and displays those exquisitely beautiful atti- 
tudes that art feels glad to immortalize. All 
this is premonitory of the pairing-time of the 
insect, which is thus in close conformity, as 
to incidents and circumstances, with that of 
the bird; while both series of events and 
beautiful spectacles correspond again with 
those that are inanifested in the plant when 
the period approaches for the ripening of the 
seed, which is only another name for the 
elaboration of the fruit. By the time the 
plant begins to blossom, it has ordinarily ac- 
quired its perfect physiognomy,—not neces- 
sarily the full stature it is capable of reach- 
ing, but it shows the perfection of its general 
profile. 

The idea of developing the plant is there, 
though it may be only in miniature, as hap- 
pens with young forest trees, and often with 
young trees that are grown for their economic 
value in gardens and orchards; for every 
species of plant has a configuration of its 
own ;—is built, so to speak, upon a definite 
and prescribed model, the dimensions of 
which may be enlarged, and prodigiously so, 
as years roll over the world, but which is 
never materially departed from. The pop- 
lar, that when full-grown towers above most 
of the surrounding trees, shooting up ver- 
tically, yet withal so unsociably, and giving 
the same pleasant idea in the landscape that 
spires and columns do in the view of a large 
town from the hillside,—this tree, in its 
youngest state, is a kind of living photograph 
of its tallest ancestor, presenting all the char- 
acters that in the mature one are merely re- 
peated, without being in any degree diversi- 
fied. This general figure and physiognomy 
are realized by the time the plant begins to 
show its blossoms. The latter seldom appear 
before, unless under some constraining in- 
fluence that hurries the plant to early death, 
as when it grows on some dry wayside, or 
on some scorched and sunburt cliff, whence 
every particle of moisture is rapidly evapo- 
rating, and then, it is true, an effort is often 
made to produce a seed rather than die child- 
less. For here, as in other ways, the plant 
gives us a profound and beautiful lesson. It 
is not dying that is dreadful, or to be looked 
on with dismay, but dying without having 
lived, 1. e. without having lived to some good 
purpose, however slight, so that the best was 
done that could be. Plants under cultiva- 
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tion are often reluctant to produce blossoms. 
Year after year they unfold abundance of 
green leaves, and as *‘ foliage-plants,”’ 
mand our admiration; but we are never 
gratified with the sight of a flower. 

The plan generally adopted with such plants 
is to starve them in some way; checking the 
exuberance of growth, alarming them, as it 
were, with the fear of being destroyed, when 
they forthwith make efforts to produce 


flowers, so that they may leave at least a | 


representative of their race. From Mexico 
was brought, a few years since, a magnifi- 
cent plant, named, in compliment to a cele- 
brated French Admiral, Bugainzi/lea. ‘This 
is so unwilling to blossom, that in our hot- 
houses it often presents no more than a 
tapestry of dark-green leaves. The ex- 
pedient that is said to have answered best 
in the way of persuasion, is to lay bare the 
roots, and bring one of the hot water pipes 


in contact with them, whereby they are ina | 


degree dried up. Then the grand lilac 


clusters make their appearance, every flower | 


seeming a design in muslin rather than the 
work of a plant. 


While the physiognomy and general idea | 


of the plant are thus attained as an antece- 


dent of the fruit, the leaves also acquire | 


their perfection. ‘The youngest leaves are 


often quite unlike those that come after- 
wards, just as certain features in the human 
face are in infancy merely forehead and nose 
and we have to wait until the ’teens for 
their established shape. This is very prettily 
marked in seedling trees, such as the syca- 


more. ‘The full-grown leaf is shaped like 
that of the vine. ‘Three great broad angles 
divide the surface, and these are again dis- 
tributed into smaller angles. gut while 
young, the leaf is simply oval and attenuated, 
the angles not appearing till the tree is many 
months old,—if tree it can be called before 
a winter has passed over it. In other re- 


spects the foliage of plants is often inferior | 
| —text for a preacher, and theme for a 


while young, compared with its condition 
when the flowersare about to burst. When 
the flowers are first opening, the peculiar 
properties and qualities of the leaves are 
also most remarkable. If it be bitterness, 
or aroma, or adaptedness for use in medi- 
cine that characterizes the leaves, this is the 
period when they should be collected. Be- 
fore the flowers appear, they are compara- 
tively deficient; in the old age of the plant 
they have nothing to yield. Hence it may 
be observed that in the herb markets, the 
great sheaves thither brought of sanctuary, 
betony, blushwort, and a score of others, 
are always loaded at one extremity with their 
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withered corollas. Hence, too, in districts 
where there is great faith in herb-teas of dif- 
ferent kinds, plants valued for such service, 
and that reproduce themselves annually from 
seed, in time become very scarce and al- 
most extinct. They are torn out of the 


| ground at the most critical time, and the 


seed that should renew them when spring 


| returns with its encouraging showers is for- 
| bidden to ripen. 


The botanists who carry 
off handfuls of specimens as so many tro- 
phies of their explorations, have far less to 
answer for than the herb-gatherers, whom it 
would scarcely be too severe to call the lo- 
custs of modern ages. 

Last in the order of preparation for the 
fruit comes the glow and the grace of the 
flower. When this makes its appearance, it 
is the aurora of the plant’s fecundity,— 
much, it is true, may be repressed by blight 
and chill, just as a heavenly morning dawn 
in early summer, that cheers the heart of the 
little lark, is not seldom changed into cold 
and gray, by winds that bring unwelcome 
clouds,—but the zn¢ent¢ of the flower is that 
fruit shall be its sequence. ‘Therefore the 
queenly and incomparable hues; therefore 
the odors that seem breath inherited from 
Eden ; therefore the forms and outlines be- 
fore which the mathematician is stilP.a child. 


| We might be sure that some great event was 


near at hand, did experience not assure us 
that fruit would follow all this outlay, since 
grandeur of announcement in nature is 
always prophetic of something opulent to 
follow. In nature, the herald’s trumpet is 
never blown in idleness or sport. It is al- 
ways an illustration, once over again, of the 
incomparable veracity that belongs to every 
department of the works of God, so long as 
unmarred by man. The silent predictions 
of nature would be theme enough fora great 
volume. ‘The maturity of a man’s lifetime 
would be well devoted to the record of them 
and to their fulfillments, each one in turn, 


Christian philosopher. Many flowers, it is, 
true, fail in their promise; but this is no 
fault of the mechanism,—it is no fault in any 
shape. Were every flower that opens to 
ripen its fruit, the strain would be greater 
than the plant could bear; and, as illustrat- 
ed every summer in the flower-garden, ex- 
uberance would be followed by slackness, 
perhaps by total sterility. Therefore the 
exquisite taste and wisdom, which in order 
not to use the Divine name too frequently, 
men have agreed to call ‘ Nature,’’ co- 
operate in such a way that, while the deco- 
ration shall be all that the soul of man can 
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desire in the shape of beauty, a due propor- 
tion only shall be actually permitted to serve 
the still higher purpose. We can suppose 
what would be the condition of trees and 
plants, were every individual to become 
fruitful, by imagining what society would be, 
were every little boy to become a Plato and 
every little girl a Corinne. a 
The flowers gone by, the seed-pod makes 
its appearance. This is no mew thing. The 
seed was always in the heart of the flower, 
as love in the heart of @ woman; it wants 
only sunshine to bring it into view. And 
like the heart of a woman, it takes its color- 
ing again from that which environs it. Let 
it be shade, and there is nothing but cold- 
ness and insipidity ; let it be sunshine, and 
life leaps up as atthe touch ofan enchanter. 
As said in a former paper, we never see 
the actual beginnings of anything. The 
fruit that shines amid the foliage lay in the 
flower, and was a rudiment when the petals 
were scarcely broken. Its appearance, like 
that of Spring, is only the last of a long 
series of preparations. All plants produce 
fruit of some kind or other,—not neces- 
sarily eatable fruit, any more than every 
person talks and acts so as to please and in- 
struct. But in some shape or other, last 
year, or this year, or next year, it is to be 
found ; and though it may not answer our 
ideas of fruit, as founded on grapes and 
apples, it is still fruit in the strict and proper 
sense. Acorns are the fruit of the oak quite 
as truly as filberts are the fruit of that well- 
known tree which, in its wild state, we call 
the hazel. ‘‘Acorn”’ is literally ‘ oak- 
fruit,’’ ‘‘corn’’ being no more than a gen- 
eral term for fruit,—wherefore we speak of 


fields of corn, as distinguished from those . 


which supply our tables with roots and 
leaves. 

The fruit, in a word, is simply the ripened 
pistil of the flower, comprehending both 
shell and contents. Here, in England, we 
have an immense preponderance of dry and 
inedible fruits. In the tropics, on the con- 
trary, those adapted for human food are 
very numerous, and comprise forms and 
flowers to which cold countries give no par- 
allel. Such are the fruits of the thousand 
kinds of palm-tree, the custard-apple, the 
bread-fruit, and the guava. Now and then 
these illustrious exotics condescend to ripen 
their produce in our hothouses, but it seldom 
acquires the flavor that pertains to it in its 
native country. The skill of the gardener 


can supply warmth, but it cannot bestow 
light. ‘* Let there be light,’’ is the begin- 
ning everywhere, both in the moral world 





and in the natural. Wanting the clear, 
shining, and intense brightness of the tropics, 
the mere enjoyment of artificial heat will 
not suffice. Nor, for the matter of that, 
would light suffice to ripen them without a 
due proportion of warmth. The old story 
meets us everywhere. The head and the 
heart, the intellect and the affections, 
knowledge and good dispositions,—what 
are they, deprived of their correlatives ! 

Inside the fruit is the seed. This is the 
last, grand, and crowning effort of the plant’s 
existence ; for in the seed lies wrapped the 
future plant. Perhaps a mere speck, yet ca- 
pable of unfolding by degrees, and absorb- 
ing from the earth and atmosphere that mar- 
vellous sustenance which, invisible to our 
eyes, shall yet be wrought into wood and 
sap, and built into great boughs and 
branches, till a living pillar is erected that 
shall withstand the shocks of ages. 

And thus we are brought round to the 
point from which we started. Every ending 
is a beginning; everything completed ts a 
pedestal for something then to be com- 
menced. All things are forever striving to 
begin over again. We rise every morning 
with new hopes, new desires, new resolves. 
Would that our new beginnings were always 
as fully replenished as that of the plant in 
its little seed ! 

a 


FAVORITE BOOKS. 





HE old books remain while everything 

else passes away. ‘The changes of this 
mortal life do not touch them. The fields 
in which we picked wild flowers, and played 
cricket. when we were boys, are covered 
with dreary streets. The houses in which 
we lived have been pulled down, and there 
are unfamiliar buildings on the site of our 
old homes. The churches in which we 
warshiped have been enlarged or rebuilt. 
The preachers to whom we listened are 
dead; and the faces we remembered so 
well are no longer seen in the old pews; or, 
if they are there still, they are greatly 
changed. The brilliant and romantic lads 
of our youth have become hard and prosy 
men; the bright, wild girls have become’ 
very uninteresting matrons ; the aged peo- 
ple, whose sorrows and loneliness we pitied, 
or whose sanctity we reverenced, have all 
passed away. 

We ourselves are conscious, as the years 
drift by, that our strength is not what it 
once was ; that there is less elasticity in our 
step, that we are more easily tired; that 
our sight is at times a little dim, and our 
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hearing a little dull. But we open our 
books, and the vanished years return. 
Time has run baek and fetched the age of 
gold. The fancy of Jeremy Taylor is as free 
and as fresh, and the wit of South isas keen, 
and the fervor of Baxter is as intense, as when 
we first heard them preach. Charles James 
Fox is still speaking with undiminished 
energy and fire on the Westminister scrutiny. 
We knew old Lear when we were boys; he 
is no older now. Most of the young men 
and maidens whose love passages entertained 
us when we ourselves were young, are old 
married people, and occasionally wrangle 
over the expenses of housekeeping; but 
Romeo and Juliet are courting still: 
** Forever he will love, and she be fair.”’ 


What books you will choose as your inti- 
mate friends will depend upon your humor 
and taste. Dr. Guthrie’s choice seemed to 
me charming; he told” me that he read 
through four books every year: The Bible, 
‘*The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ four of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novels, which he reckoned as 
one book, and a fourth book which I have 
forgotten, but I think it was ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’’ You will choose some books be- 
cause they soothe and quiet you ; some be- 
cause they are invigorating as mountain air ; 
some because they amuse you by the shrewd- 
ness of their humor ; some because they give 
wings to your fancy; some because they 
kindle your imagination. 

——______ 


REFORM THE SPELLING-BOOK. 


BY GEO. Ss. JONES. 
GREAT deal has been said and written 
[\ on the subject of reform in the English 
spelling. No one denies that there is room 
for reform, and perhaps the day will come, 
volventibus annis, when, in spite of the con- 
servatism of philologers, our language will 
appear in a new and more decent dress. In 
that day it will be unnecessary to teach 
spelling, because the knowledge of it will 
come intuitively and mistakes will be im- 
possible. In the meantime, while custom 
still compels us to follow a certain some- 
what arbitrary choice and arrangement of the 
letters of a word, and while a mis-spell con- 
tinues to be looked upon as indicating a 
defective education, and while spelling must 
still be taught and learned, let us make it as 
easy for the children as we can. If we can- 
not at once reform the spelling, perhaps we 
can reform the spelling-book. 
We have a suggestion to offer with this 
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end in view. We offer it with some mis- 
givings, however, for we fear that to the 
eyes of many of our teachers, especially 
of those whose strong point is spelling, 
it will have a tinge of heresy; but we 
offer it in sober seriousness none the less. 
It is this: Let us commission some. intel- 
ligent and kind-hearted lady or gentleman 


| (not necessarily a teacher) to go through the 


book, page by page, and with a broad black 
mark strike off the big words, ¢. ¢., all words 
which are above the comprehension of 
school-children, which they do not under- 
stand and never use. A reform so startling 
should be supported by arguments; our ar- 
guments are these : 

1. If a person never used a given word in 
writing—and it is in writing alone that a 
knowledge of spelling is of tise—and if he is 
not likely to be placed unexpectedly in a posi- 
tion where he will be required to use it, it 
matters little whether he can spell the word 
or not. This proposition seems so simple 
that we shall not illustrate it by examples. 

2. It follows, asa corollary to this propo- 
sition, that, since to be able to spell a word 


| which one never uses is useless, the labor ex- 


pended in learning such spelling is useless 
labor. On this ground alone the pupil should 
be excused from it. But this is not the worst 
feature of the case. The task of learning to 
spell uncomprehended words is not merely 
useless: it 1s positively injurious since it 
fosters in the learner the habit, which every 
intelligent teacher strives to repress, of learn- 
ing by rote. Two maxims of study, should 
early be impressed upon the pupil’s mind. 
They are: ‘* Never try tolearn what you do 
not understand,’’ and ‘‘ Commit to memory 
thoughts, not words and phrases.’’ The spell- 
ing-book is a constant stumbling-block in 
his way. 

3. We object, finally, to the hard words of 
the spelling-book because we think they have 


| gained admission through misconception of 
| the purpose of the spelling-book. 


We are accustomed to teach our children 
spelling, as we teach them many other sub- 
jects at school, as if these subjects must be 
learned under compulsion or not at all, and 
as if the pupil were never to learn more of 
them than what is taught him then and there. 
That is, we cram him with knowledge in- 
tended for future use; we crowd into his 
brain a heterogeneous mass of facts, the 
value and bearing of which he cannot see, 
on the assumption that the time will come 
when he will understand and appreciate them. 
To confine ourselves to the spelling-book 
for an illustration, we require him to commit 
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to memory the spelling of such words as, 
nitrogenous, pyrites, supersensuous, esoteric, 
stlurtan, carboniferous, on the assumption 
that at some time in his life he will write on 
the subjects of chemistry, metaphysics, or 
geology, and will need to know the correct 
spelling of these terms ; or we require him to 
learn heterodox, exegesis, diocesan, acolyte, 
because he may some day write a theological 
tract. If this is not the purpose of teaching 
these scientific and other unusual words, 
what is that purpose? And if this is the pur- 
pose, does not a candid review of our own 
experience place upon it the stamp of folly? 
Did we learn to spell these words at school ? 
Probably we did; but if we know the spell- 
ing of them now—together with their mean- 
ings and proper uses, which the spelling- 
book maker omits to give—it is not because 
we learned them then but because we have 
since met with them again and again in read- 
ing. But for this, we would have forgotten 
them long since; and, in consequence of 
this, though they had never been taught us, 
we should still know them now. 

This brings us to the point of our argu- 
ment: When a habit of care in spelling has 
once been formed, when the fact has been 
thoroughly impressed upon the pupil’s mind 
that custom has fixed for every word in the 
language a spelling which he cannot depart 
from without incurring a certain sort of dis- 
grace, the ‘eaching of spelling may stop. 
Thenceforward he may be trusted to teach 
himself. As he extends his reading, he 
extends his knowledge of words—both. of 
their meanings and of their spelling. The 
best basis for this instruction in the ordinary 
printed page. 
taught to observe habitually how all the 
words he meets with in his reading are 
spelled, and he should be required to take 
pains with the spelling of those he uses in 
writing. Occasionally he should be drilled 
in the spelling of common words, and here 
the spelling-book—the reformed book, we 
mean—comes into use as a convenient man- 
ual. In it words should classified in such a 
manner as will give memory the aid of some 
sort of association; it should contain, too, 
certain rules for spelling, for fortunately the 
English spelling is not altogether without 
system. . 

If after this sort of training, judiciously 
pursued, the pupil persists in going through 
life a blundering speller, disregarding the 
testimony of his own eyes and having no 
sort of pride in the matter, his teacher can- 
not be held responsible. No teaching would 
have saved him. 


We would have the pupil. 





GENUINE TEACHERS NEVER FORGOTTEN. 14! 


These are among our reasons for advocat- 
ing a reformation of the spelling-book which 
to many of our teachers we know will seem 
at the first glance a barbarous mutilation. 
We commend the subject to their sober judg- 
ment. 


_ 
> 


GENUINE TEACHERS. 





N Commencement Day a professor over- 
heard the remark: ‘‘ There goes the old 
professor; it is the last we shall see of him 
and his musty old papers.’’ Sadness filled 
his heart, and he said afterward to a friend: 
‘**T have worked faithfully for the boys, and 
often thought that they loved me, but they 
will forget me in a month.”’ 

He was wrong; his own recollections 
should have taught him better; genuine 
teachers are never forgotten, and love for 
them increases with the flight of years. 

In the crowd at Fulton Ferry one after- 
noon, two ladies, one perhaps sixty years of 
age, the other less than forty, were passed 
by another lady, whose appearance was ven- 
erable and striking; tall and stately, yet 
benignant, she seemed like one accustomed 
to direct with gentleness. ‘The younger of 
the two exchanged salutations with her, and 
remarked a moment afterward to her com- 
panion: ‘* That is Miss , my teacher 
twenty-five years ago, a lovely woman, the 
kindest friend I ever had except my mother; 
she has been my ideal of a true woman.’’ 

How beautiful the tribute of Professor 
Masson, in his great lecture on ‘‘ College 
Education and Self-Education,’’ to his in- 
structors. It was thus: ‘‘I could count up 
and name at this moment some four or five 
men to whose personal influence, experienced 
as a student, I owe more than to any books, 
and of whom, while life lasts, I shall always 
think with gratitude. The image of one 
silver-haired old man in particular now rises 
before me—a man not unknown in the his- 
tory of his country—to whose memory, amid 
changing forms of fact and thought, I pay my 
poor tribute of undying veneration. Never, 
never to be forgotten, that face, that form, 
gazed on so long! Cold now he lies ina 
northern grave, and abroad, over the British 
earth, walk thousands who, with me once lis- 
tened to his voice, and who, then they too 
are old and move heavily, will look back, 
back through the mist of years, fondly to- 
ward him and the distant time.’’ 

More brief, but not less touching, was the 
reference by Mr. Bancroft to his preceptor, 
of whom he says: ‘To-day, though it is 


seventy years since I passed from his care, 


¢ 
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my heart warms with affection as I recall his 
name.”’ 

Whether in the primary class, the seminary, 
or the university, or in that institution in 
which faithful work often exerts an influence 
as strong as that of any other form of teach- 
ing—in the Sabbath-school—the genuine 
teacher is never forgotten. As years glide 
away the remembrance becomes more fond } 
a picture, with its harsher lines—if there 
were any—softened with beauty is ever pres- 
ent to the ‘‘mind’s eye’’ of the grateful 
scholar. 


WHOLESOME ATMOSPHERE. 
BY THEO. L. CUYLER. 


HE breath of the courageous and conse- 

crated Mary Lyon created the atmos- 
phere of Mount Holyoke Seminary; it has 
sweetened many a pastor’s home by the in- 
fluences brought there by a ‘‘ Holyoke’’ 
wife; it braced up one hundred of its gradu- 
ates to go abroad on foreign missions to the 
heathen. 

I once urged a father to send his careless, 
irreligious son to a certain school, whose 
teacher had some of the happy gifts of Arnold 
of Rugby. The lad was neither scolded nor 
badgered nor unduly exhorted; but he soon 
became entirely transformed by his surround- 
ings. ‘The pure atmosphere of the school 
seemed to penetrate his heart and mould his 
character, as a tonic air gives vigor to a 
bodily frame. Such a training school be- 
comes a potent ‘‘means of grace,’’ and 
reaches many on whom no sermons or per- 
sonal exhortations had made any impression. 

What is true of certain schools is pre-emi- 
nently true of that fountain-head of all civil, 
social, and moral life, the home. We may 
care but little who bears rule at Washington, 
if we are only assured that God rules in 
American households. No stream rises 
higher than its fountain-head. Puritan 
homes bred Puritan piety and heroism. Out 
of the lowly clap-boarded farm-houses of 
New England, with a rag carpet on the floor, 
and a well-thumbed Bible in each scantily- 
furnished room, went the earliest missionar- 
ies of the Cross to foreign climes. The in- 
tensely religious atmosphere of such homes 
produced the Judsons, Goodells, Spauldings, 
and Horace Bushnells of the ‘‘ homespun 
age’’ of New England piety. From such 
homes flowed such a steady stream of con- 
secrated youthful energy into our colleges 
that no complaint was heard of a famine of 
candidates for the ministry. And the spot 
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where the sorely-needed reform must begin 
that will replenish the pulpit, is not in the 
colleges so much as in the households. 

All the best preaching that can be mar- 
shalled in the Sabbath pulpits of our com- 
munities is unable to counteract the malar- 
ious influence of godless, frivolous homes. 
Just as soon expect to grow sugar-cane in 
Greenland, or oranges in Alaska, as to rear 
the plants of grace in a family whose very 
air is saturated with worldliness. The irre- 
ligious influence of father and mother taints 
the children, as escaping sewer gas penetrates 
a house with the seeds of typhoid fever. The 
incessant talk about money or fashion, or 
self-indulgence, the utter neglect of all Sab- 
bath observance, the whole daily round of 
thinking, acting and living, poison the very 
core of the children’s hearts. How can re- 
ligion live in such an atmosphere? How 


“can the next generation be trained for the 


country’s needs, the Church’s service, and 
the kingdom of Christ, in homes where the 
Bible is no more a text-book of conduct than 
in the tent of a Mussulman? 





> 
TO INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


F we could have before us, in one audi- 

ence, all the institute instructors who are 
now at work, or are going to work this sea- 
son, we would like to make a short speech 
to them as follows : 

1. Be prompt. Promptness is the teach- 
er’s cardinal virtue. You are looked to by 
the teachers, just as they are looked to by 
their pupils. Your unconscious influence 
is greater than you realize. Never let an 
exercise be delayed a moment for your ar- 
rival; nor allow it to extend a minute be- 
yond its proper time. 

2. Have a definite programme, assigning 
to every half-hour or hour in the week its 
particular work. If it is not printed, put it 
upon the blackboard and adhere to it 
rigidly. 

3. In regularity and system, make a per- 
fect school out of your institute. Remember 
that many of your pupil-teachers have no 
ideal in their minds but the school which 
they attended as scholars. Improve their 
standard.. Give them their drill of one week 
in a school that is a model of promptness, 
system, order, and activity. 

4. Avoid lecturing or merely ‘‘deliver- 
ing’’ your lessons to your class. Remember, 
Easy come, easy go. The pouring-in pro- 
cess does not pay. Better be satisfied with 
going over half the ground, and make the 
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teachers say and do for you many things that 
you say and do for them. There is nothing 
that so rivets a thought in, our mind and 
makes it lie fairly there, as expressing it 
clearly to another. Resist the strong temp- 
tation to do most of the work and talking 
yourself. You do great injustice to the 
teachers by letting them sit quiet and take 
it easy. Don’t be easy with them. Be 
determined and exacting. They may falter 
and beg to be let off, but at the end you 
will have thanks in abundance. Our teach- 
ers, the same as eur scholars, need practice 
in talking, and talking to the point; in 
saying just what they mean, and not some- 
thing else. And this practice must be given 
in the presence of an instructor with a kind 
heart and sharp, clear intellect, who will 
bring them to account for blundering lan- 
guage or obscurity in thought. But when 
insisting upon their talking ‘‘straight,’’ 
don’t quibble or split hairs. Make them 
feel and enjoy the beauty of clear thought 
in clear language. 

5. Be active, vigilant, sharp. You must 
not wait for hidden or unsuspected errors 
and misconceptions to show themselves 
plainly. You time is limited, and you must 
do as much as possible for the cause of truth 
in the single week before you. Upon the 
merest intimation by an inflection or em- 
phasis, or side remark, you must detect and 
comprehend the concealed, underlying er- 
ror, not to expose it necessarily, but to see 
that it is removed completely. 

6. Avoid disputed questions and unprofit- 
able discussions. They are abundant in 
Grammar, and plentiful in Theory and 
Practice. They are ever coming up, to 
waste time and do no good. Be brave 
enough to shut them out or drive them out 
when once entered, at the risk of being 
thought ignorant, or afraid to give an opin- 
ion. And yet don’t repress discussion too 
much. It often quickens, if its doesn’t en- 
lighten. But there are so many persons 


who don’t know when all has been said that. 


can be said with profit upon a topic, un- 
less they have the last word! 

7. Do not have any pet theories or hob- 
bies of your own to advocate. Your object 
is not to make the teachers agree with you 
exactly, but to put them in a position to 
judge for themselves, and to lead them to 
do so without passion or prejudice. 

8. Do not be afraid to have questions 
put to you. Encourage them.- If they 


come from the right spirit, it is a good sign. 
If you do not know, say so frankly. Your 
position is that of the candid truth-seeker, 





and the helper of those who are searching 
with you, and not that of an infallible ex- 
pounder. You are to be pitied, and the 
institute too, if you can labor there a week 
as a good, live instructor, and not have a 
question put to you that you cannot answer. 
There is a false idea among teachers upon 
this point. They seem really to believe 
that a ‘‘ teacher ought to know everything,”’ 
and are often tempted to resort to subter- 
fuges, if not downright dishonesty, in order 
to conceal their ignorance. By your ex- 
ample do your best to lift them above it. 
Do not be afraid yourself to say, ‘‘I don’t 
know.’’ ‘There is never any disgrace in it 
if we have not been remiss, although it may 
be unfortunate for us to be obliged to con- 
fess it. 

9. Do not allow the teachers to obtain 
from you stereotyped or set statements, to 
be retailed again as occasion may require. 
Make sure that you are leaving in their 
minds things, and not words merely. Do 
not be satisfied with their own assurance 
that they comprehend you or your explana- 
tion. It is easy for us to be deceived in 
ourselves. Require them to say it for you 
in some other way, in some other terms. 
It is safe to accept as an invariable rule shat 
we do not fully understand and possess that + 
idea which we cannot express in some other 
language or symbol than that in which it ts 
conveyed to us. 

10. Be practical. That is the one quality 
of value in your instruction. Between the 
doing of a thing, and the telling héw to do 
it, there is a vast difference. In* your work 
see that things are done, and not merely 
described. Make the application of your 
principle on the spot. If arithmetic is 
your subject, furnish yourself, for example, 
with all the foot-rules, yard-sticks, and tape- 
lines, that you caf get hold of, and then, in 
teaching Compound Numbers, use them. 
Set two or three teachers to work independ- 
ently measuring the length and breadth of 
the room. You will be surprised to see how 
far apart they are in results, and so will 
they. Set another to finding the area of a 
pane of glass in the window, another the 
area of a panel in the door, another the 
solid contents of the chalk box, table- 
drawers, or the top board of a desk. ‘Then 
you will see, and they will see, how differ- 
ent it is to say ‘‘ Multiply the length, 
breadth, and thickness together,’’ and even 
to do it in a problem book, from doing an 
actual problem, and applying the rule prac- 
tically. If any institute finds five per cent. 
of its lady teachers—the gentlemen are 
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somewhat ahead in this line because of nec- 
essary practice—able, without any: help 
from others, to go right ahead and perform 
correctly such work as indicated above, 
the instructor will be glad to know the fact. 
Furthermore, if twenty-five per cent. of the 
ladies are not found—remember, there must 
be no collusion or putting together of heads 
in this matter—making blunders which 
afterward surprise even themselves in the 
application of principles which they have 
taught for years, the instructor will be glad 
to note that fact also. This is not said at 
all in disparagement of the lady teachers, 
or of some gentlemen teachers, as we are 
sorry to be obliged to add in justice. But 
it is said simply to emphasize the kind of 
instruction which ought to be imparted in 
our institutes, namely, thorough, objective, 
practical. A few days spent in this way, or 
enough time to get the ice thoroughly 
broken, to get the spirit fully aroused, to 
make teachers feel the advantage of this 
kind of teaching, will be of infinite service. 
That is the way their boys and girls should 
be taught, and these teachers will go back to 
school and so teach their boys and girls. 
ut the institute instructor must know 
that the teachers will be backward and 
“timid in this work. It will be distasteful 
to them at first. ‘They must be kept at it 
long enough to gain confidence and a little 
real practice, and become interested, or 
they will vote it a nuisance and drop it with 
the institute. So if enough time cannot be 
given to this work to carry the teachers 
over the dead point, so to speak, it is hardly 
worth while to begin it. But your objective 
arithmetic work ought not to stop here and 
with the other tables of Compound Num- 
bers. In Fractions, give them work to do 
with things, instead of numbers. In Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, go to the bank in the 
town where your institute is held, and get a 
handful of blank promissory notes and bank 
checks ; take with you your own life and 
fire insurance policies, and borrow others. 
Let the teachers see these and become 
familiar with them. It will give reality to 
their teaching in these subjects. We were 
going to venture upon a statement of the 
number of lady teachers who never saw or 
read an insurance policy, and yet who have 
before many classes talked learnedly, and 
possibly correctly, about risk, premium, 
policy, etc. Let the same kind of teaching 
be done in Grammar. Instead of formal 
parsing and saying of rules, have good prac- 
tical language lessons. ‘This is the kind of 
work that our teachers need. ; 
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‘JOE BLANKSTER.” 


A T the graduating exercises of the West 
fA Point Military Academy in June last, 
General Sherman made ashort address, from 
which the following reference to two of his 
old class-mates is taken : 


In looking at this fine graduating class, even 
from this distance—you look exactly like the 
class last year, and the one before that, and the 
one of every year since the class that I gradu- 
ated in—I cansee myself and my old classmates 
almost, in your features ; I cari see—, and—, and 
—, (mentioning a dozen of his old classmates). 
I can see old Joe Blankster. In the spring of 
1836 there came here a great, big, stout fellow— 
from Ohio, too—6 feet 5 inches in his stock- 
ings, a yard across his shoulders, weighing 260 
pounds, with hands hard with toil on his father’s 
farm. He had hardly ever seen the inside of 
an arithmetic ; but he had an honest, manly 
face, and wore No. 16 shoes, so big the shoe- 
makers used to charge him double price for 
making them! His parents were poor farmers 
in the south-western part of Ohio. 

In the spring of 1840, just before we were 
graduated, Joe’s father took ill and he had to 
go home. He was too poor to have two suits of 
clothes, so that he travelled all that distance in 
his cadet uniform with the short tail. It was a 
Presidential campaign year, and he attended a 
great mass meeting, still clad in his gray uni- 
form. One of the speakers talked about the 
tyranny of the Government, the President’s great 
white palace, the golden spoons he ate out of, 
and the soft carpets he walked on. He spoke 
of that aristocratic place on the North River 
where ‘‘ wasp-waisted wampires were paid $30a 
month and found,” for doing nothing. 

“I'm one of em!” said Joe, turning to a man 
who stood by him. “I'm one of the ‘wasp- 
waisted wampires.’’’ His remark was over- 
heard, and he was boosted up to the stand. 
There was a shout as soon as he was seen. The 
orator was silenced, and the crowd shouted, “If 
that’s a sample, give us more.”” The academy 
was on the verge of dissolution in 1840. I 
believe that that incident carried it through the 
crisis. 

To illustrate the fact that graduation from 
West Point does not necessarily make a good 
man, the General continued: Bryan P. Tilden 
was a member of my class. He came from the 
best schools of Boston, and at once led off the 
class. We were all afraid of him—he knew too 
much. At the end of the four years he was 
about the middle of the class. He had an hon- 
orable record till he went with the troops to the 
city of Mexico, and then he wanted to get rich. 
He committed a robbery, and was condemned 
for murder, and the scaffold was erected to 
hang him on. Just in the nick of time for him, 
the treaty was signed and he escaped. But he 
lost his commission, went back to Boston, and 
found plenty of lawyers to whitewash him. 

Joe Blankster could take any of us and butt 
our heads together and make us behave our- 
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selves. He was stricken by lightning while in 
the performance of duty, and now lies buried, I 
believe, in the sands of Florida. Tilden eventu- 
ally died and has a costly monument, I believe 
—at least, he ought to have! When these men 
approach the gates of Paradise, one will stand 
ajar, but the other I think will be closed. I 
love every cadet that looks like Blankster, even 
to this day. 


> 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





HE following list of Examination Ques- 

tions we take from the Student’s Visitor. 

They were used by Mr. Thos. M. Balliet, 
County Superintendent of Carbon County. 


Spelling.—Delegate, delicate, column, solemn, 
destructible, durable, Wednesday, profuse, pro- 
duce, parliament, pernicious, conscientious, ex- 
so soothe, vendible, witticism, deference, 

ifference, dissent, scintillate, ventilate, parego- 
ric, siege, seize, primer, swimmer, cartilage, re- 
frain, profane, traceable. ° 

Geography.—Draw maps of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Spain, and locate on them 
the principal rivers, mountains and cities—Give 
the geography of New York, California and the 
German Empire—Lecate the Straits of Malacca, 
Magellan, the Yellow Sea, and the Sea of Mar- 
mora; the Lena, Volga and Brazos rivers; 
Munich, Berlin, the Philippine Islands, Corsica, 
Hayti and Celebes—Lakes : their classification, 
origin of salt in salt lakes-—Circles. 

fiistory.—Mention and locate some of the 
leading Indian tribes in colonial times—Give the 
early history of Connecticut—King Philip's war 
—Give a brief sketch of the French and Indian 
war—Give an account of Early’s Invasion, and 
of the formation of West Virginia into a sepa- 
rate State. 

Arithmetic.—A broker received $6,500, with 
which to buy hops, at 3114 cents per pound, after 
deducting his commission at 4 per cent. How 
many pounds did he buy? How many feet of 
boards are there in the four sides of a barn 30 by 
40 feet, and 16 feet high to the eaves, and 24% 
feet high to the gable peaks ?—A bookseller 
bought $300 worth of books at a discount of 33% 
per cent. from list prices, and sold them at regular 
retail price, on 6 months time. What per cent. 
profit did he make, money being worth 6 per 
cent.?—Reduce .08 3-14 to a common fraction— 
A farmer has a stack of hay 24 feet in diameter 
at the base and 15 feet high, containing 8 tons. 
If 12 feet is taken from the top, how many tons 
remain ?—.26--.00013-—-For how much must I 
give my note in bank at go days, to draw enough 
money to pay a debt of $3,500, discount at6 per 
cent.? If I buy government bonds at 110, bear- 
ing 4 per cent. interest, and at the end of three 
years they are redeemed, what per cent. do I 
make on my investment ? 

Theory of Teaching.—Name the intellectual 
faculties in the orderin which they develop in the 
child—Why is it natural for a child’s mind to 
pass from the concrete to the abstract in acquir- 
ing knowledge? Show the application of the 





principle to the teaching of geography--Show 
the significance of the personality of the teacher 
as a factor in education—Outline your method 
of teaching primary reading, and state the prin- 
ciples on which it is based—Explain different 
methods, when an offence has been committed in 
school, of discerning the guilty persons, when 
they are unknown to the teacher, but known to 
their fellow pupils—-In what respects does primary 
teaching differ in its general character from the 
teaching in advanced grades ? 

Grammar.—Define mode, case, defective 
verb, personal pronoun, compound personal 
pronoun~—Mention the relative pronouns and 
tell how who, which and chat differ in their use. 
Analyze the following sentences and parse the 
words in italics : 

“‘ He that hath ears to hear let Aim hear.” 


Lives of great men a// remind us, 
We can make our lives sudlime, 
And departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Write an application for a school. 


ee 


KEEP THE CHILDREN HAPPY. 


NVENT every possible amusement to 

keep your boys at home in the evenings. 
Never mind if they do scatter books and 
pictures, coats, hats, and boots! Never 
mind if they do make noise around you, 
with their whistling and hurrahing! We 
would stand aghast if we could have a vision 
of the young men gone to utter destruction 
for the very reason that, having cold, dis- 
agreeable, dull, stiff firesides at home, they 
sought amusement elsewhere. The influ- 
ence.of a loving mother or sisters is incal- 
culable. Like the circle formed by casting 
a stone in the water, it goes on and through 
a man’s whole life. Circumstances and 
worldly pleasures may weaken the remem- 
brance for a time but each touch upon the 
the chords of memory will awaken the old- 
time music, and her face, her voice, and 
her loving words will come up before him 
like a revelation. 

The time will come, before you think, 
when you would give the world to have 
your house tumbled by the dear hands of 
those very boys; when your heart shall long 
for the noisy steps in the hall, and their 
ruddy cheeks laid up to yours; when you 
would rather have their jolly whistle than 
the songs of Nillson; when you would 
gladly have dirty carpets, aye live without 
carpets at all, but to have their bright strong 
forms beside you once more. ‘Than play 
with and pet them. Praise Johnny’s drawing, 
Betty’s music, and baby’s first attempt at 
writing his name. Encourage Dick to per- 
severe in making his rabbit-hutch. If one 
shows a talent for figures, tell him he is your 
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famous mathematician ; and if another loves 
geography, tell him he is sure to make a 
good traveler or foreign missionary. Go 
with them to see their. young rabbits, and 
chickens, and pigeons. 
for you mosses, and grasses, and flowers, to 
decorate your room. And you will keep 
yourself young and fresh by entering into 
their joys. 
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TEACHING READING.* 


BY COL, F. W. PARKER. 


N this discussion of the art of teaching 

reading, I have tried to explain the prin- 
ciples that underlie the so-called object, 
word, sentence, script and -phonic methods. 
Each of these methods has been discovered 
by teachers in the past, and generally each 
has been applied by different teachers as 
the only true method. Probably the exact 
date of the discovery of each method cannot 
be given, but the youngest of these, the 
script method, is nearly one hundred years 
old; and the oldest, the phonic, is described 
by Valentine Ickelsamer, a contemporary of 
Luther’s, in a book written in 1534. No 
one would claim the title of inventor of a 
new method, if they had studied the history 
of the art of teaching reading. Each one 
of these methods was discovered in the ac- 
tion of some mental law. So far as they go, 
and used in their own proper place and pro- 
portion, they are all natural methods. ‘The 
difficulty is in using one method to the ex- 
clusion of all others» It is like using one 
power of the mind and leaving four others 
inactive. The fact is, that the object, word, 
sentence, script, and phonic methods form 
one true method in teaching reading. Each 
should be used in its own time, place and 
proportion, in such a manner as to arouse 
and strengthen five faculties of the mind in- 
stead of one. This reconciliation of most 
methods that have been discovered in the 
past, is true not only of teaching reading, 
but everything else. We might say that 
everything now done in the school-room, in 
the way of teaching, is right, in its place; 
but the trouble is that things get frightfully 
misplaced. Precision, for instance, may 
take the place, and crush the evolution of 
thought, and thought growth may override 


* From “ Talks on Teaching,” by Col. Francis W. 
Parker, at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Reported by Miss Lelia E. Patridge. Published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, $1.00. The live book 
of the year in this department, and no teacher will 
regret its purchase. Col. Parker has something to say. 


Have them gather 
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precision. It seems to me, that the great 
duty of the teachers of this age is, first, to 
know all the great things that have been 
discovered by the teachers and thinkers of the 
past, and to reconcile them into a science of 
teaching. I shall now endeavor to apply in 
practice what I have given you in theory; in 
which I trust you will see that all the methods 
I have given can and should be used as one. 

The preparatory exercises that should al- 
ways precede the teaching of primary read- 
ing, I will give when I discuss the teaching 
of language. We will suppose that the child 
has had these preparatory exercises, and is 
ready to be taught reading. - The first ques- 
tion to.be settled is, What words shall be 
taught? (Learning to read, you will re- 
member, is learning a vocabulary of writ- 
ten and printed words.) The first general 
answer to this question is, The oral words 
the child has already gained. The idea 
must always be acquired before the word 
can be. All through the education of the 
child this rule should be carefully followed. 
Education may be said to consist, first, in 
enlarging the range of ideas; second, in re- 
lating these ideas in various ways. 

The value of a word depends wholly 
upon the value of the idea it recalls. It is 
of great importance to select carefully the 
vocabulary to be taught the child during 
the first year; and it is of greater import- 
ance that the selected vocabulary should be 
slowly and thoroughly taught. That is, 
that repetitions of the word should entirely 
suffice to put the word within the automatic 
use of the child. 

Much time and very good teaching is 
wasted by not following the step-by-step 
rule, by which everything done ts thoroughly 
done. It is far more important to teach 20 
words well than to try to teach 200 imper- 
fectly. The first vocabulary selected should 
contain about 200 words, to be taught in 
script on the blackboard. In selecting this 
list of words three things should be taken 
into account, First, the favorite words of 
the child. Those words which would nat- 
urally arouse most interest in the child 
should be taught first. Second, the words 
should be arranged ins phonic order—gen- 
erally the short sounds are taken first. With 
these words, all the unphonetic words, like 
where, there, etc., that serve to introduce 
the idioms used by the little child. Teach- 
ing words in the phonic order, that is, the 
order of vowel sounds, serves, as I have 
previously explained, to intensify the law of 
analogies on which the phonic method is. 
founded. I may say here, that the phonic 
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order should not be followed at the expense 
of the interest of the child. Every word 
and sentence should bring up a bright and 
interesting picture. One should not hesi- 
tate to introduce any new word for this 
purpose. The first words taught should be 


‘names of common objects. Now it is true 


that the objects most common to the child 
have names in which only short vowel sounds 
occur, such as fan, cap, hat, cat, mat, rat, 
bat, bag, rag, flag, hen, egg, nest, bell, fish, 
dish, pig, rabbit, ship, dog, doll, top, fox, 
box, cup, tub, mug, jug, nut. The second 
thing to be observed in selecting the list is, 
the words used in the first book or books 
that the child will read. 

No First Reader extant furnishes repe- 
tition enough for the thorough learning of 
the words. It is better to select the vocab- 
ulary from the first parts of three or four 
different readers. Jf this is done when the 
child begins the print (after 150 or 200 
words have been taught in script), he can 
read with great ease and delight 150 or 200 
pages in print. We will suppose, then, that 
the vocabulary has been carefully selected ; 
that the preparatory oral work has been 
done; that the teacher has selected fifteen 
or twenty objects, or models of objects, to 
aid in teaching the first few words. The 
pupils have been carefully divided off in 
groups of five or six, according to their 
mental strength. The work would nat- 
urally begin with their brightest group. 
(Never tell them that they are bright, how- 
ever.) The teacher is at the board, sur- 
rounded by a little group of children, who 
have been made to feel quite at home in 
the school.room, and who are ready and 
eager for any new step, because everything 
thay have done in the school-room has given 
them pleasure. They have unbounded faith 
in the power of the teacher to lead them 
into green pastures filled with the most de- 
lightful shrubs and flowers. The teacher 
holds up an object as she has often done be- 
fore; but now, instead of giving its name 
orally, she says, ‘‘ Hear the chalk talk,’’ 
and slowly writes the word. Let me say 
here, that the articles a, an, and the, should 
always be written with the words, and the 
article and word should be pronounced as 
one word. Write the name of the object 
several times. Let the teacher point to the 
word, having put the object down, and say 
to the child, ‘‘ Bring me a —’’ pointing at 
the same time to the word. Let the teacher 
hold up the object and ask, ‘‘What does 
the chalk say this is?’’ having the pupil 
point to the word. These exercises should 





not occupy more than five minutes. The 
next lesson show a new object, and write 
its name as before. Let the child take the 
two objects, one in each hand. Let the 
teacher write the name, and ask him to hold 
up the objects, first one, and then the other, 
as the names are written. This plan may 
be safely followed till ten or fifteen words 
are taught. In review of words, all the 
names inay be written; let the teacher point 
to the different names and have the pupils 
bring the objects; then the teacher holds up 
the objects, and lets the pupils point to the 
names; and last, have the pupils point and 
give the names without the objects. 

The first sentence may now be taught. 
Let the child take, for instance, a fan in his 
hand, and be led to say ‘‘ This is a fan.”’ 
The teacher writes the sentence on the board, 
and says, ‘‘ The chalk has said what you said ; 
what did the chalk say?”’ The child, holding 
the fan, says, ‘‘ This is a fan.’’ Write in 
place of fan successively, all the words that 
have been taught. Have pupils take the ob- 
jects and read the sentences. Change //izs to 
that; place the objects at a little distance 
from the pupils, and repeat all the sentences 
as before. Change “iat to here, and repeat 
all the sentences, having the child hold the 
appropriate object as he reads each sentence. 
Change here to there, and repeat as before. 
Change the singulars to plurals and change 
the sentences accordingly, using ‘hese and 
those, here and there. Write questions be- 
ginning with where, as ‘‘ Where is the fan?”’ 
and let pupils answer orally by holding up the 
object, as ‘‘ Here is the fan.’’ Put the ob- 
jects on the table, and ask the question by 
writing it on the board—‘‘ Where is the 
fan?’’ After this answer, write the answers 
and have pupils read them. Wher a dozen 
sentences have been written, have the pupils 
read the whole successively. Introduce new 
wards as before with objects. Qualities of ob- 
jects may be brought in next; as ‘‘ The red 
box ;’’ ‘* The white fan;’’ ‘‘ The fat rat;’’ 
and reviews made by the schedule just given 
—this, that, these, those, etc. Place objects in 
different positions, as the fan in the hat, the 
cap in the box, and write sentences, describ- 
ing them. Little exclamatory sentences may 
here be introduced with good effect, as ‘‘ Oh, 
what a pretty fan!’’ ‘‘ See the little doll !’’ 
‘*Oh, there is the cat!’’ ‘‘ The cat is sitting 
up!’’ *‘Isn’t she funny?’’ Directions might 
be written on the board which the pupil 
reads silently, and complies with; such as 
‘“‘Come to me.’’ ‘‘Sit down.’’ ‘Stand 
up.”’ ‘*Shake hands.”’ ‘‘Run.’’ ‘ Jump.’’ 
‘«Skip.’’ *‘Hop.’’ ‘‘Laugh.’’ ‘ Cry,” ete. 
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The next step may be the writing of little 
connected stories on the blackboard. A 
very good way to write stories, or sentences 
connected in thought, is for the teacher 
to sketch a picture on the board. Let her 
make a plan fora picture containg quite a 
number of objects. Let her sketch one ob- 
ject before the little group, talk, and then 
write sentences about it, and arouse curiosity 
as to what the picture is to be. Thus, one 
picture may serve for several lessons. A 
large wall picture may be used in the same 
way. In all object lessons, lessons on 
plants, animals, and color, the words and 
sentences should be written upon the board. 

Some general directions to be followed in 
teaching these first lessons may be of service. 
I will give them here: 

1. Carefully introduce each word which 
of itself recalls an idea, by first presenting 
the object, sketch or representation of the 
object, or by bringing the picture of it 
vividly to the child’s mind by means of con- 
versation or questioning. 

2. All words that do not recall ideas ex- 
cept in their relations, should be taught in 
phrases or sentences. 

3. Try to make every thought and its ex- 
pression real to the child, and, when it can 
be done, suit the action to the word. 


4. Be sure the child has got the thought 
before you allow him to make an attempt 
to give it. 

5. Have the child get the thought by 
means of the written words, and not by hear- 
ing the sentence read. 

6. Do not teach emphasis, inflection and 


pauses by imitation. Thought will control 
expression. If the thought is.in the child’s 
mind in its fullest intensity, the expression 
will be appropriate. 

7. Train children to read in pleasant, 
conversational tones, free from harshness, 
monotony, or artificiality. 

8. Never ailow the children to read care- 
lessly, or to guess at the words. 

9g. To arouse a desire for new words, and 
a love for the reading lesson, observe the 
following rules: 

1. Teach the words very slowly at first. 


2. Put the words taught into many differ- | 


ent sentences. 

3. Write short sentences, and then make 
very slight changes in them—generally of a 
single word—in order that the children may 
be successful every time they try to read a 
sentence. 

4. Wait patiently until they grasp the 
thought, and if they are dull be very pa- 
tient. 
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5. Have always a bright picture behind 
each word or sentence, which the child 
shall see vividly with his mind’s eye. 

The children should be trained to write 
on their slates the first words they learned 
from the blackboard. Several devices may 
be used for this. First, the children, fol- 
lowing the teacher, may write the word in 
the air. Second, they may trace the word. 
Third, they may write the word line by line 
as the teacher writes it. (The teacher, by 
the way, should be an excellent penman.) 
Fourth, the children may write the word 
without any help from the teacher, copying 
it from a large and well-nigh perfect copy 
on the blackboard. The slates should be 
ruled. ‘The same word may be copied sev- 
eral times. No matter how badly the child 
writes the first word, praise him if he has 
tried, and do not discourage him if he has 
not tried. Imbue him with your own faith 
that he can do it. When the sentence is 
written, have him write the sentences in the 
order I have given for the teaching of sen- 
tences. Be sure that he always begins the 


| sentence with a capital, and uses the correct 


punctuation mark at the end of the sentence. 
Have the pupils read everything they write. 
Use short sentences at first. Never allow a 
child to read a sentence till he has the 
thought in his mind, and never allow him 
to express the thought in any other way 
than by talking. If he does not talk well 
train him to do so, orally, by object lessons. 
Introduce all new idioms in the same way. 
Repeat the words until you are sure they 
are thoroughly known. 

The use of the phonic method may begin 
the first day the child comes to school, with 
the phonic analysis of the spoken word, 
which I prefer to call slow pronunciation. 
The purpose of this exercise is to bring dis- 
tinctly to the child’s consciousness the sep- 
arate sounds of which the spoken word con- 
sists, and to give him such practice as will 
enable him to utter all the elementary sounds 
of the language purely and easily. But no 
attempt should be made at this time to as- 
sociate these elementary sounds with the let- 
ters that stand for them. That comes later. 
The child should first become accustomed 
to hear the separate sounds and to w/fer 
them; and the exercises for this purpose 
should be among the first given to the pupil, 
and be carried on side by side with the oral 
language work from day to day. I will de- 
scribe in detail the first steps of this work. 

When a few exercises in the repetition of 
sentences have been given, the teacher may, 
without changing her tone of voice, pro- 
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nounce slowly (spell by sound) one of the 
words in a given sentence. For instance, 
the teacher, pointing at the clock, says, 
‘¢There is a c-l-o-ck.’’ The pupils will re- 
peat the sentence as before, without hesita- 
tion. Or the teacher may say to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘Touch what I name: _n-o-se, 
m-ou-th, f-a-ce, d-e-s-k,’’ and the pupils 
will perform the acts promptly ¢ the teacher 
does not change her tome. Then pronounce 
single words slowly, and ask pupils to tell 
what you say. Pronounce whole sentences 
slowly, and ask the pupils to repeat them in 
the ordinary way. Direct pupils to ‘‘s-t-a-n-d 
u-p; S-i-t d-o-w-n,’’ etc. As soon as they 
have become accustomed to hearing the slow 
pronunciation, say single words slowly and 
let them imitate. (One sound may be given 
at a time, the pupils repeating—as, ‘‘m,’’ 
Cm,” .*on,” “op,” “ta,” “a -). ee 
not well to let the pupils. pronounce a word 
slowly and immediately pronounce it in the 
ordinary way, as in a spelling exercise, be- 
cause they should have the feeling that when 
they have once uttered the sounds they have 
pronounced the word. After this, pro- 
nounce words in the ordinary way, and ask 





slowly. Let pupils pronounce slowly any 
words that they may think of. Those 
children who have defects in articulation 
should have special drill. To assist them 
in uttering the sounds correctly, the right 
position of the vocal organs should be shown. 
Words mispronounced should be corrected 
by imitating the teacher, and by repetition 
until the correct habit is formed. The pre- 
liminary exercises, both in oral language 
and in phonics, should be carefully graded, 
beginning with those which are very simple. 
There should be frequent reviews, and the 
exercises should be short—five minutes at 
first, and never at any time more than ten 
minutes. Practice on the sound chart is of 
great service. Begin hy articulating each 
sound separately, and asking the pupils to 
imitate you. Each sound may be repeated 
once or twice or three times, both slowly 
and in quick succession, the pupils imitat- 
ing. In this exercise the sounds may be 
given in the order indicated in the chart 
which is given below, but this chart should 
not be written on the board at first, not 
until it is needed for the purpose of associat- 
ing the sounds with the letters in teaching 


the pupils to pronounce the same words | reading. 
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F this Journal contains, in the round of the 

year, a goodly proportion of such mat- 
ter as may broaden the thought of one, in- 
crease the knowledge of another, arouse the 
energy of a third, stir enthusiasm in the 
soul of a fourth—helping here and there, 
and hindering nowhere—its wider circula- 
tion will mean increased benefit to the cause 
it serves; and we shall be glad to have such 
assistance from Teachers, Directors and Su- 
perintendents as will add names to our sub- 
scription list. If the Pennsylvania School 
Journal is a good one, and its subscription 
list is its life, why should not the teachers 
and school officers of Pennsylvania give it 
their hearty support and encouragement ? 
Good words and good wishes are grateful, 
but no publication can live except upon a 
cash basis of subscriptions ordered and paid 
for. Cannot the reader, in sympathy with 
the work, send us one or more subscribers ? 








THE Institute campaign, which is already 
fairly opened for the season of 1883, prom- 
ises to be one of great activity. The annual 
Teachers’ Institute has become a strong fea- 
ture of our Pennsylvania work. Here fora 
week come together on common ground, 
with the strong tie of a common interest, 
the toilers in a common cause—the presi- 
dent of the richly-endowed college or uni- 
versity, the specialist from the chair of 
scfence or language, the teachers of normal 
schools, and high schools, and grammar 
schools, and primary schools—-schools graded 
and ungraded. Here are met all degrees 
of attainment, varying forms of religious 
belief, all shades of interest—from the warmth 
of an unselfish enthusiasm to the *7gor mortts 
of the mental and moral corpses, out of place 
in the school-room, whom no generous fire 
can ever warm to lifeand energy. All good 
teachers in the different grades of the work 
see themselves more and more to be mutually 
dependent upon one another for the full 
measure of success to which they must ever 
aspire. They ought to know, to appreciate, 
to aid one another. It was for this that the 
Institute was designed and popularized. Let 
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it fail as little as may be of its noble purpose 
in the new season now upon us. In every 


county throughout the State let this be the 


practical thought: ‘‘ Iron sharpeneth iron ; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.”’ 


One of the leading Reviews, in a recent 
issue, presents much that is interesting and 
suggestive in an article upon the ‘‘ Contents 
of. Children’s Minds.’’ Some two hundred 
pupils in certain of the Boston schools were 
selected in such manner that they should be 
fairly representative. ‘These were then ex- 
amined at leisure, and at their ease, in groups 
of three each, by skilful kindergarten teach- 
ers. The questions asked had been pre- 
viously selected with great care, and after 
much experiment as to what might be best 
for the practical result desired. These 
questions were one hundred and thirty-four 
in number. A careful record of the an- 
swers given was kept in all cases ; and sev- 
eral hours were required to complete the 
examinatien of each group, such changes 
and rests being allowed as seemed needful. 
The results were then tabulated, and it is 
possible that something has been learned ; 
or at least that a practical hint has been 
given to thoughtful teachers and parents. 
We hope to lay this article before the reader 
in the next issue of Zhe Journa/. 


IMMORTALITY! This master thought, which 
should be most in our minds, ever present 
with us, is one to which millions seem never 
to give a passing moment of serious reflec- 
tion. They are as their dogs and their 
horses. Of all human beings, the clergy not 
excepted, those in the educational work 
should ponder most this sublime truth, and 
make it familiar as their native air to the 
youth who are everywhere passing through 
theschools. This is meat that doth not per- 
ish in the eating. ‘The paper by Emerson, 
elsewhere in the present number, will repay 
careful reading. 


Durinc the hundred years of its existence, 
the noted Phillips-Exeter Academty in New 
England has had but four principals. The 
first was Wm. Woodbridge, who served for 
but five years, from 1783 to1788. Dr. Ab- 
bott, the Nestor of American instructors, 
then took charge and maintained his place 
with success and approval until 1828. He 
was succeeded by Dr. Soule, who resigned 
in 1873, after a connection with the academy 
as teacher and pupil of over fifty-one years. 
The combined service of these two gentle- 
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men was about ror years, and their combined 
service as principals over 85 years. In 1873 
Mr. Perkins was called. He resigned dur- 
ing the present year, the centennial anni- 
versary of this famous training school. It 
is one of the restrictions in the choice of 
principal, named in the will of Mr. Phillips, 
founding the academy, that he shall be a 
member of the Congregational church. Who 
can measure the good work done by a schol- 
arly Christian teacher, in such responsible 
position, impressing his strong personality 
upon the young students who came and 
went for almost half acentury! Compared 
with this, the Presidency of the nation, for 
an ordinary term of office, is dwarfed into 
insignificance. 


In publishing the list of school officers 
present at the convention of Superintendents 
at Williamsport, the following omissions 
have come to our knowledge: County Sup- 
erintendent J. H. Werner, of Northampton, 
and Borough Superintendents David A. 
Harman, of Hazleton, and Thad. M. Con- 
niff, of, Pittston. These gentlemen are in 
earnest in their work, and we take pleasure 
in placing them properly upon the record. 


Pror. Huxtey said in a recent lecture: 
**T have said before, and I repeat it here, 
that if a man cahnot get literary culture of 
the highest kind out of his Bible, and 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to mention 
only a few of our illustrious writers—I say, 
if he cannot get it out of those writers, he 
cannot get it out of anything; and I would 
assuredly devote a very large portion of the 
time of every English child to the careful 
study of the models of English writing of 
such varied and wonderful kind as we pos- 
sess ; and, what is still more important and 
still more neglected, the habit of using that 
language with precision, and with force, and 
with art. I fancy we are almost the only 
nation in the world who seem to think that 
composition comes by nature. The French 
attend to their own language; the Germans 
study theirs; but Englishmen do not seem 
to think it worth their while.’’ 


THE new Music-Page Supplement, No. 12, 
for the current school year, is ordered freely 


and spoken of favorably. Some reference 
in detail to the songs and hymns which it 
contains will be found elsewhere in the pres- 
ent issue. Among others, Supt. H. F. 
Leister has just ordered several hundred 
copies for the public schools of Phoenixville. 
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At school we learn a few rules of Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric, and then with these 
and our own self-assurance as a guide, we 
coolly pass opinions on the world’s greatest 
geniuses. Should they range beyond our 
formula of rules we boldly denounce them, 
and shouldan unfamiliar construction appear 
upon their pages down goes the black mark 
against theirnames. Moreover, having read 
one or two books of an author we consider 
that we are competent to judge, and are jus- 
tified in making the broadest and the wild- 
est statements concerning his merit as a 
writer. This we call criticism. It is worth 
little in itself, except that it may help the 
critic slowly onward to some higher plane of 
attainment from which he can look down 
with good-natured pity upon the youth he 
knew some distance back upon the road. 





PUBLISHER PITMAN, of Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, entirely outbids the new spelling advocates. 
He has got out the Pickwick Papers in easy re- 
porting style of phonography. Pitman’s short- 
hand library may have only a limited number 
of readers, but if the world is to move in this di- 
rection, as certain learned professors insist, why 
do they tarry inthe tents of what wuz filosofe 
before this latest idea was broached? The little 
Chinese and Japs have much more to learn, in 
reading and writing, than the short-hand writer, 
so why does a spelling reform stop short of this 
character, so ingeniously put forward in this 
novel series as the desideratum for writers and 
readers both? It does not look half so ugly as 
the mixed dialect in alphabetic type, and proba- 
bly could be acquired as rede/e by beginners. 

We heartily sympathize with the Ledger, 
upon the ‘‘deformed spelling’’ issue. Bad 
proof-reading has always been to us an an- 
noyance, but, as being a matter of accident 
or ignorance, we have always been chavit- 
able towards such blundering— not unfre- 
quently our own. Now, however, that our 
spelling is to be deliberately made bad— 
worse !—by the ‘‘ five rules,’’ patience ceases 
to be a virtue, and we refuse to come at. all 
under the influence of the vicious ‘‘ reform.”’ 
As well mutilate the music of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ or any other delightful melody, 
as mar the familiar spelling of the lines. As 
we enjoy grace notes in music, so we like 
the final letters in ‘‘ programme,’’ or ‘‘eti- 
quette.’’ Wrinkles and crows-feet may 
have no beauty for the mere artist of form 
and color; but we would not have them 
changed in the faces of our good old friends. 





NOTHING will supply the want of sunshine 
to peaches; and,.to make knowledge valu- 
able, you must have the cheerfulness of 


wisdom. Goodness smiles to the last. 
Emerson. 





THE Pottsville A/iners’ Journal says, ‘* It 
isn’t worth while to teach the average Amer- 
ican youth the importance of education when 
he can take up the papers and learn that 
Sullivan, the slugger, can make more money 
in half an hour than the average school 
teacher in a year.’’ The work, however, is 
of a different kind. ‘That of the gladiator 
in the old amphitheatre passed with his brief 
hour of cruel triumph, while the spirit of the 
poor Christian teact.er and disciple of his 
day—who so often dyed the arena with his 
life-blood—more than any other single in- 
fluence, now dominates the world. 


THE State of Indiana has a permanent 
school fund of $9,175,033.92, which is 
equal to $12.84 per capita for each child of 
school age in the State. ‘The fund cannot 
be reduced in any way, as the counties are 
only allowed to use interest thereon, and 
are held responsible for any losses. 


WE don’t know much—teachers, superin- 
tendents, and the rest of us. Everything 
challenges our ignorance—from blossom to 
fruit, from spore to fern, from tiny seed to 
tender plant or forest tree; from egg to in- 
sect, bird, or creature of the deep ; from the 
grain of sand to the ‘‘strength of the hills,”’ 
the firm-fixed isle, the enduring continent ; 
from the brilliant track of the meteor to the 
awful sweep of the star system. Of all the 
wonders of earth and sea and air and sky, 
let us constantly acknowledge, in saving hu- 
mility, that we know almost nothing what- 
soever. But let us as constantly be awake 
to learn, both for ourselves and for others. 

A new subject is begun in this number 
which will be continued through several is- 
sues, under the head of ‘‘Insect Lives, or 
Born in Prison.’’ ‘Those who have given 
no attention to moths and butterflies, and 
the marvelous changes through which they 
pass, will find opened before them here a 
new field of interest and wonder. 


Caprain Pratt, in charge of the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle, tells of an In- 
dian youth, eighteen years of age, who ap- 
peared at that school during the past winter, 
having found his way half across the conti- 
nent in search of an education. He had 
$2.75 on starting from his home. That 
brought him atross the Mississippi River. 
Then by walking for days at a time and an 
occasional ride on a freight train, he made 
the rest of the long journey. He sold his 
Indian ornaments for $2.25 to secure bread 
on the way. Coming across the Allegheny 
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Mountains his worn-out moccasins were no 
protection to his feet against the snow, and 
he traded his blanket for a pair of shoes. 
At last he reached the Carlislé school, and 
asked to share the privileges of which some 
have thought his race unworthy. What 
other race would manifest more earnest pur- 
pose ? . 


Ir having been urged that the schools of | 


Cleveland were working at high pressure 
to the injury of the eyesight and health 
of pupils, and the same objection being 
urged against school management elsewhere 
with perhaps no better reason, Dr. J. H. 
Jones, an eminent physician of Cleveland, 
deeply interested in the work of education 
in that city, made careful investigation of 
the whole subject, and closes an elaborate 
report as follows : 

There is no evidence that insanity or other 
nervous diseases have been produced as the re- 
sult of study in the schools of Cleveland. 

There is no evidence that diseases are more 
common or more fatal among school children 
than among others of the same age. 

The rate of mortality of high school pupils is 
only about one-third as great as the rate of mor- 
tality of those of the same age in the city at 
large. 

Much of the illness of high school girls is 
probably due to the inattention of mothers in 
not seeing that they are properly clothed and 
fed. 

The length of time required to be spent daily 
in study in the grammar and high schools is 
not excessive. 

Worry from examinations is exceptional and 
does not injure the health, except in some very 
nervous pupils, and does little permanent in- 
jury to them. We cannot avoid all occasions 
of worry, and it is not desirable to do it if we 
could. 

The eyes of the pupils are not injured by the 
school work in the Cleveland schools—the eyes 
of the pupils of the higher grades being, upon 
the whole, better than those in the first year of 
school life. 


THE teacher cannot accept too heartily 
for himself, nor urge too earnestly upon his 
growing pupils, this practical truth that ‘the 
genius of success is the genius of labor.’’ 
In an address before the literary societies of 
Hiram College, President Garfield used this 
terse and striking phrase, elaborating the 
thought in the tollowing paragraph, which 
may be read with profit almost anywhere: 

‘Having passed the limits of childhood, and 
being about to enter the larger world of man- 
hood, with its manifold struggles and aspirations, 
you are now confronted with the question, ‘ What 
must I do to fit myself most completely, not for 
being a citizen merely, but for being all that doth 
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become a man, living in the full light of the 
Christian civilization of America?’ Your disen- 
thralled country asks you to be educated for her 
sake, and the noblest aspirations of your being 
still more imperatively ask it for you own sake. 
I beseech you to remember that the genius of 
success is still the genius of labor. If hard work 
is not another name for talent, it is the best pos- 
sible substitute for it. In the long run the chief 
difference in men will be found in the amount of 
work they do. It may be stated as a general 
rule, that, if we compel ourselves to learn what 
we ought to know, and use it when learned, our 
discipline will take care of itself. Young gentle- 
men, learn to cultivate a wise reliance, based not 
on what you hope, but on what you perform. 
Give crutches to cripples; but go you forth with 
brave, true hearts, knowing that fortune dwells 
in your brain and muscle, and that labor is the 
only human symbol of omnipotence.” 


THE following is from Zhe Republic, of 
Springfield, Ohio: ‘* There is a general in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers in the East. 
The school authorities are beginning to see 
that niggardly payment of teachers will soon 
reduce the quality. If you pay your teach- 
ers like boot-blacks you may soon have boot- 
blacks for teachers. A man of brains and 


aptitude in his profession should be paid for 
it, or he will find employment elsewhere.”’ 


OnE of the direst curses of our race 
and time is that of intoxicating drink. The 
schools are not doing their -duty in this 
direction. The mind of the pupil should 
be properly informed upon this subject. 
Intelligent observation and thought and 
study as to the effects of various stimulants 
upon the human system should be encour- 
aged by all good teachers. ‘* The boy is 
father to the man.’’ Set the boy to think- 
ing and he will, in most cases, control the 
man. In the last number of The /Journa: 
a list of books was given, such as teachers 
who desire to do their full duty here may 
consult with permanent advantage to them- 
selves and their pupils. From an exchange 
we take the following paragraph: 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a 
a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks 
or liquors to minors or persons under age, to 
persons of known intemperate habits, and on 
Sunday. We see this law violated almost 
every day and almost every hour of the day in 
our midst. If we do not see it we know that 
such violations occur by the pitiful spectacle of 
beardless youths staggering through our streets, 
and the antics of men made ridiculous by their 
cups. If a man should enter your house in 
daytime or at night and steal your money or 
something else of value, a great hue and cry 
would be raised and every effort possible would 
be made to apprehend the thief and bring him 
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to justice. Neither time or money would be 
spared in the effort. But the man who sells 


* your minor son that which steals from him his 


character, and has a tendency to place him on a 
level with the brute, is allowed to go on in his 
nefarious business. Taking you by the hand, 
he professes to be your best friend while he is 
your worst enemy. In the one case money 
and time are expended to punish him who 
violates the law, in the other nothing is done, 
although you have but to reach forth your 
hand and he will suffer his just dues. 


<> 
>_> 





MEETINGS AT WILLIAMSPORT. 





1856—1871—1 883. 





HE most important of the three meet- 

ings held at Williamsport—the only 
place at which the State Association has 
met thus often—was that of 1856: The 
reason for this will at once be apparent 
when we remember that the period was, ina 
remarkable degree, a formative one in our 
school affairs. Discussion of educational 
questions, and of the general features of a 
State System of Schools had for years been 
rife in many parts of the Commonwealth. 
Impressions and opinions, suggestion and 
plan, theories tested or untried, were then 
rapidly crystallizing into definite purpose 
and policy. The great step had been taken 
in the act of 1854, which created the local 
superintendency, introducing official super- 
vision in all the counties of the State ; and 
this Convention was called in the second 
year of that office, whose continued exist- 
ence was a matter of grave concern to school 
men everywhere. ‘The State Association, 
organized in 1852, had come to be recog- 
nized as the State Council of Education, 
whose meetings must be followed by tangi- 
ble results. The School Journal was also a 
factor of great importance during those 
years, Dr. Burrowes using it with powerful 
effect to combat opposition and to create 
sentiment in favor of whatever measures of 
progress seemed needed to develop and 
strengthen the growing system. Hundreds 
and thousands of good men in all parts of 
the State had for years been pondering the 
great question of universal education. Their 
number was rapidly increasing, and each 
accession to their ranks became a new cen- 
tre of influence. The time was ripe for 
action. It was God’s work that needed to 


be done—and here, as always, the men stood 
ready to do it. 

A book might be written upon these three 
meetings at Williamsport, but we have 





neither the desire nor leisure for such a task, 
Some brief tmhention. of each may not be 
without interest to the reader: 


THE FIRST MEETING. 


Dr. J. P. Wickersham was the presiding 
officer of the Association; Prof. Wm. V. 
Davis, under whose instruction in the school- 
room we sat for years, was chairman of the 
Executive Committee. ‘The sessions were 
held in the Dickinson Seminary. Bishop 
Potter made the opening address, as he 
waited for the whistle of the train that was 
to bear him on his way—declaring ‘‘ enthu- 
siasm the first condition requisite to success 
in the work of education, a soundly-based 
but bold enthusiasm.’’ Prof. Charles Davies, 
the well-known mathematician, was present 
as a delegate from the New York State Asso- 
ciation, and addressed the Convention on 
two or three occasions: Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes was the leading educationist at the 
meeting. Of these five men, but. one, Dr.. 
Wickersham, is now living. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, of Washington county,. 
read two reports—one upon the ‘ Relation 
of Sunday and Secular Schools,’’ which was 
followed by prolonged and animated discus- 
sion; and another upon the ‘‘ Blackboard. 
and its Uses,’’ a practical subject, compara- 
tively new and of great interest in those: 
early days. Mr. Chas. W. Deans, of Dela- 
ware county, read a report on ‘‘ Truancy, 
its Cause and Effects.’’ We remember this 
old friend very pleasantly also at the second 
meeting at Williamsport—the last time we 
saw him before his death—when he was in 
the prime of life and radiant with energy. 
Reports were read also on ‘‘ Mental Disci- 
pline,’’ by Mr. Conly Plotts, of Lycoming 
county; on ‘*Graded Schools in Town and 
Country,’’ by A. K. Browne, of Clinton 
county; on ‘‘ Infant Schools,’’ by Wm. H. 
Batt, of Philadelphia; on the ‘ Introduc- 
tion of Natural History,’’ by Dr. J. C. 
Adamson; on the ‘‘ Number of Hours of 
School per Day,’’ by J. H. Orvis, of Clin- 
ton county ; on ‘‘ Combining Mental, Moral 
and Religious Instruction,’’ by Martha F. 
Edgar, of Lycoming county—all of whom 
have passed below the educational horizon,. 
it may be, have gone over ‘‘to the. major- 
ity,’’ but their work is with us. 

A convention of County Superintend- 
ents—at the same time with the State Associa- 
tion,—was called at Williamsport in 1856,. 
by Hon. Andrew G. Curtin, then State Super- 
intendent of common schools. Thirty-one 
counties were represented. The State Super- 
intendent and Deputy Supt. Henry C. 
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Hickok were present during the sessions, 
and participated in the discussions. The 
former but a few years thereafter took his 
place in our history as the great War Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. He is now living in 
honored retirement at his old home in Belle- 
fonte. The latter was a most zealous school 
official, doing excellent work as Deputy 
Superintendent and afterward as State 
Superintendent under Governor Pollock. 
He is now in the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia. Supt. H. L. Dieffenbach, of 
Clinton county, was chosen president of the 
convention, a gentleman of rare ability and 
energy, who has lost none of his old-time 
interest in the educational movement, and 
whose voice and pen have been given con- 
stantly and effectively to the discussion of 
every vital school question that has pre- 
sented itself in Pennsylvania during the 
past thirty-five years or more. ‘The latest 
we have seen from his pen is an article on 
‘« Education in Pennsylvania,’’ published in 
a recent issue of the Philadelphia Record. 
In his remarks upon taking the chair at 
Williamsport, he spoke of the convention 
having ‘assembled to consider the con- 
dition of a system devised to promote the 
welfare of over two millions of people, and 
of more than five hundred thousand chil- 
dren, and to adopt measures to promote the 
success of that system.’’ ‘Twenty-seven 
years have passed, and the marvelous de- 
velopment of the State has doudled these 
figures ! 

During the sessions reports were read on 
*« Graded Schools,’’ by Supt. R. W. Weaver, 
of Columbia county; on ‘‘ Uniformity of 
Text Books,’’ by Supt. A. R. Height, of 
Perry county; on ‘ District Supervision,”’ 
by Supt. H. L. Dieffenbach, of Clinton 
county; and on ‘‘ Public Examinations and 
Exhibitions,’’ by Supt. J. F. Calkins, of 
Tioga county. The subjects treated in these 
reports were discussed at length, especially 
the important matters of school supervision 
and district uniformity of text books. The 
subjects of a separate School Department, 
independent of the State Department ; more 
generous appropriations by the State for 
school purposes, so that the poorer districts 
might be aided and encouraged in their 
efforts to improve their schools; the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools for the better 
training of teachers; and the necessity of 
county or State aid in support of Teachers’ 
Institutes, were severally discussed with 
breadth of grasp and earnest purpose. 
These men knew the situation and the needs 
not only of the hour, but also of the future. 
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It remained for themselves and their suc- 
cessors to bring up the average legislator to 
their plane of vision. 

We reached Williamsport in ’56 from 
Tamaqua, over the Catawissa road, and, 
after some memorable days in the best of 
good company, left on our homeward way, 
by the packet boat, for a moonlight ride 
on the canal, no railroad south from Wil- 
liamsport having yet been opened. The 
night spent on deck was a delightful one. 
Mr. Wm. V. Davis and one or two besides 
were the life of our party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen—of whom himself and others, per- 
haps the best, are gone. It gives us pleasure 


to think that when we meet again we shall 
recall happy reminiscences of the old time 
on our planet, afar it may be, and among 
these will surely be incidents of this ride by 
moonlight on the slow-moving packet, with 
its frequent merry cry of ‘‘ Low bridge 
interrupting all, to warn of danger near. 


” 
! 


THE SECOND MEETING. 


Fifteen years later the State Association 
again held its annual session at Williams- 
port—this time in the new Academy of 
Music. Few of those in attendance at the 
first meeting were enrolled at the second, 
probably not more than ten or twelve mem- 
bers. The country town of ’56, with but 
a single line of railroad, then known as the 
‘**Catawissa route,’’ had grown to be a city 
in size and appearance, and an important ” 
railroad centre. The enrollment was 321 
in ’71 against 180 at the former meeting, 
but the first, from the necessity of the case, 
had more direct and positive influence than 
the second upon the school policy of the 
State. 

Prominent on the programme were the 
Jn Memoriam resolutions and eloquent 
tributes to the memory of Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, recently deceased. One of the 
speakers on this occasion, who had been 
associated with Dr. Burrowes at the State 
College, at the time of his death, was him- 
self named in resolutions of similar import 
adopted at the recent session. 

Prof. A. N. Raub was presiding officer, 
and Mr. A. O. Newpher chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Papers were read 
upon the ‘‘Common Relation of Colleges 
and Public Schools to Liberal Education,’’ 
by Prof. Geo. R. Bliss, of Lewisburg Uni- 
versity; upon ‘‘ Labor and Rest,’’ by Miss 
Jennie Reighard, of Williamsport ; on ‘‘ The 
Next Step,’’ by Mr. S. C. Shortledge, of 
Chester county; on a ‘State Board of 
Examiners,’’ by Mr. A. O. Newpher, of 
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Lar county; on ‘‘Foot-prints,’’ by 
Miss [Gra M. Parker, of Pittsburgh; on 
‘«Science in Education,’’ by Prof. George 
Eastburn, of Philadelphia, and on a 
**Graded Course of Study for Schools of 
All Classes,’’ by George F. McFarland, of 
Harrisburg. Resolutions of respect to the 
memory of Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, of West 
Chester, long an active member of the Asso- 
ciation, were adopted with hearty tributes 
of respect and affection; and an able ad- 
dress was delivered by ex-State Supt. Henry 
C. Hickok, his subject, which few men 
now living can discuss so forcibly and so in- 
telligently as himself, being a ‘‘ Retrospect of 
the Pennsylvania School System.’’. It was 
a good programme, and a pleasant meeting, 
but—the times had changed. 


THE THIRD MEETING. 


So again at the meeting held in the same city 
in July last, the proceedings of which were 
given in full in our late issues, the change 
that had come in so many directions was the 
one that impressed us most—this time the 
change in the personnel of the corps. The 
new element that now comes to the front 
was strikingly represented by State Supt. E. 
E. Higbee, City Supt. James MacAlister, 
Prest. George W. Atherton, of the State 
College, Supt. R. M. Streeter, Prof. Isaac 
Sharpless, and others, who contributed much 
towards making this meeting take rank as 
second in importance of the three that have 
been held—the first being still first in hon- 
orable mention as it is the first in order of 
time j. P.M. 


etme 
_— 





TWO PLEASANT LETTERS. 





ROM the action of the Board of Control 

in the election of Mr. James MacAlis- 
ter to the superintendency of the. public 
schools much good is anticipated. There 
has always been strong opposition in certain 
quarters to the creation of this, which we 
regard the most important public position 
in Philadelphia. If the office be wisely ad- 
ministered under its present distinguished 
head—and we have every reason to believe 
that it will be so administered—the judg- 
ment of the Controllers who created and 
filled it will have its amplest vindication. 
Mr. MacAlister has already made a very fa- 
vorable impression, not only upon the 
school men of Philadelphia but also upon 
the leaders of the educational work through- 
out the State. He is, however, in danger 
of overtasking his strength, although of that 





Scotch fibre which has been described as 
steel and whalebone, and it is here that he 


needs to be most on his guard. In the 


choice of his lieutenants he recently tendered 
one of the positions to Mr. Nicholas H. 
Maguire, a leading master in the city, by 
whom, after due consideration, the position 
was declined. ‘The following is the corres- 
pondence : 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Sefz. 1, 1883. 

Mr. Nicnoras H. Macutre, 

Dear Sir: It has been made my duty by the 
Board of Education to recommend such persons 
as seem to me “ properly qualified”’ forthe posi- 
tion of Assistant Superintendent in the public 
schools of this city. In the discharge of this duty it 
affords me very great pleasure to ask your con- 
sent to present your name to the committee for 
their approval. In the interview had with you 
on this subject some time since, I explained to 
you fully the motives that had actuated me in 
selecting you for the first appointment to “be 
made, and need not repeat the reasons now. 
Suffice it to say that I esteem it a privilege to be 
able to ask your acceptance of a position which 
I feel justified in believing you are so well fitted 
to occupy. 

Your long and distinguished career as a 
teacher in Philadelphia, your high character as 
a scholar and a gentlemen, the respect in which 
you are held by all classes of the community, 
all warrant me in selecting you for the place, 
and I am sure your acceptance of it would re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the Board, 
and afford no small degree of satisfaction to the 
public. May'l be allowed to add that I feel 
your presence in the department of supervision 
would be of great value to me personally? I 
could feel that I could lean with safety upon 
your varied experience and ripe judgment in 
the difficult problems that will come up for so- 
lution in the discharge of my official duties. 

I sincerely trust that you will find it agree- 
able to your own views and interests to give a 
favorable answer to the tender I have the honor 
to submit to you. 

I am, with great respect, yours very truly, 

, Jas. MACALISTER, 
Supt. Public Schools. 


Mr. Maguire’s response was as follows: 

Horace Binney GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 5, 1883. 

James MacAuister, Esq., Supt. of Public Schools : 

My dear Sir: If 1 listened to the promptings 
of inclination or obeyed the dictates of desire, 
1 would unhesitatingly accept the honor which 
you have proffered. The position is one to which 
I would aspire, and by every honorable means 
endeavor to attain, were I not restrained by a 
doubt of ability to perform successfully the ar- 
duous duties which it involves, and which will 
require not only mental power but physical en- 
durance. Age, and all that it signifies, may de- 
ae more upon temperament than years; but a 
ife dedicated to one pursuit may not at an ad- 
vanced period be changed by the assumption of 
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other responsibilities without sérious risk to 
strength of mind and health of body, while the 
enforced effort to secure success must necessar- 
ily entail partial failure. It would be an ungen- 
erous return for the great obligation under 
which you have placed me to take advantage 
of your kindness, conscious of inability to an- 
swer all its requirements.” I have not arrived 
at a conclusion hastily. I have viewed the mat- 
ter in all its relations, consulted with those with 
whom I have held close intimacy through life, 
and I am convinced that my opportunity and 
day for service in any other sphere have 
passed. 

While I am obliged, with great reluctance, to 
yield to circumstances and decline the tender 
which you have made, I deem it a privilege to 
offer to you, unreservedly, every ability which 
either experience or education may have 
afforded me, to promote the success of your ef- 
forts, and to ask, if I may without presumption, 
for your friendship and intimacy. Capacity of 
emotion does not always imply the gift of ex- 
pression, and I feel that I cannot give full force 
to my sense of your kindness. Personally Iam 
but as a stranger, yet to you I am indebted for 
sentiments most gracious, clothed in the flatter- 
ing language of a long-tried and sincere friend, 
and I know that your justice will not question 
the sincerity of my acknowledgments. 

I feel assured of your success, and sincerely 
hope that when your efforts here in the great 
cause in which you are engaged are crowned 
with cg, Sg you may hereafter from the 
Higher Power receive the title and reward of 
the good and faithful servant. 

With sentiments of esteem and respect, 

NICHOLAS H. MAGUIRE. 


<i. 
_> 


THE DRAWING EXHIBIT. 








HE exhibit of the specimens of drawing 

shown at the State Association at Wil- 
liamsport was arranged on both sides of the 
hall-way leading to the court room. Fore- 
most in completeness and arrangement, es- 
pecially as regards the progressive steps of 
the art, and the correctness of the principle 
underlying the method of treatment, and 
the course of instruction, was the exhibit of 
the Normal Art School of Philadelphia, a 
school to which extended notice has already 
been given in these columns. 

The foundation is here laid in geometry, 
thence the course proceeds to building con- 
struction and machine drawing, which nat- 
urally leads to perspective and descriptive 
drawing, after which the drawing of the 
several parts of the flower prepares for in- 
telligent design. Speed the day when the 
teachers of the public schools shall have com- 
pleted such a course of instruction ! 

Near to this exhibit were placed the draw- 
ings executed by the pupils of the Millers- 
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ville and Shippensburg Normal Scktheir sth 
of which sent excellent specimens, siowing 
that this subject is meeting with deserved 
attention in these institutions, and proving 
that excellent results can be attained in 
schools using Prof. Montgomery’s system of 
industrial drawing. 

Of the public school work, Pittsburgh un- 
questionably took the lead, both in quality 
and quantity, including work from the pri- 
maries, on the slate, up to crayon sketches 
and portraits. The Ralston, Franklin, Du- 
quesne, Birmingham, Luckey, Wickersham, 
North, Sterret, Washington, and Hancock 
schools were all represented, and the display 
by each of the several schools was worthy 
of honorable mention. Closely allied to these 
was the exhibit of the Curry Institute, a very 
important factor in the work of education 
in the Iron City. York exhibited a profu- 
sion of maps, together with lettering, sketch- 
ing, and free-hand drawing, making a highly 
creditable display, very similar to that made 
at Pottsville last year. 

Some finely-colored maps from the public 
schools of Troy, Bradford county, as well as 
drawing-books exhibiting the daily work of 
the pupils, could not fail to interest the care- 
ful observer; while Titusville delighted the 
lover of the beautiful in the prominence 
given to fine art work, in drawings of the 
human form and animals from flat copy and 
from nature. 

In the Williamsport display of sketches, 
shading, and fine art generally, the work 
done in the schools from day to day was 
satisfactorily shown. This exhibit included 
a number of drawing-books direct from the 
schools. Harrisburg, the capital of the 
State, placed its high school before the public 
in a large exhibit of perspective drawing, 
executed by the girls, and mechanical and 
geometrical drawing by the boys; nor was 
original drawing and design from the inter- 
mediate schools omitted. Maps, well ex- 
ecuted, from Northumberland and from 
Snyder county, completed this interesting 
exhibit, which Deputy Superintendent 
Houck properly characterized as the finest 
that had been seen in Pennsylvania since the 
Centennial Exposition. 

To Mr. A. H. Berlin, the chairman, sind 
his assistants on the special committee ap- 
pointed at Pottsville to provide for this ex- 
hibition of drawing, the thanks of the mem- 
bers of the Association were heartily accorded. 
The duty imposed was one involving no little 
correspondence, and requiring both time and 
effort for its proper discharge—but the work 
was well done. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISRURG, October, 1883. 


HE annual sessions of the County Institutes 

have already been held in Allegheny, Beaver, 
Greene, Indiana, Susquehanna and Tioga. The 
following are the dates and places where these 
meetings are yet to be held, so far as reported: 
Susquehanna . . . Montrose. . . . . Aug. 20. 
Tioga ... .. . Wellsboro ... . Aug. 20. 
Allegheny. . . . . Allegheny ... . Aug. 27. 
Beaver. . . . . . New Brighton. . . Sep. 3. 


Greene. . . . . . Waynesburg .. . Sep. 24. 
Indiana .... .Indiana .... . Sep. 24. 
Potter . . . . . . Coudersport. . . . Oct. 1. 

Bucks... . . . Doylestown. . . . Oct. 15. 
Cambria . . . Johnstown . . . . Oct. 15. 
Chester. . . . . . West Chester . . . Oct. 15. 
Delmware. . . ... Media: ... . . Oct..35. 
McKean . . .. .Smethport . . . . Oct. 15. 
Venango. . .. . Franklin, ... . Oct. 15. 
PU. 6 +s so ROAMING . ss 2 « Oth. 22 
Crawford. . . Meadville... . . . Oct. 22. 
OM ee at0, «' a ae ee 5 ee 
Washington. . . . Washington. . . . Oct. 22. 
Cameron. . . . . Driftwood’. . . . Oct. 29. 
Cumberland. . . . Carlisle... . . . Oct. 29. 
Lehigh. . . . . . Allentown . . . . Oct. 29. 
Montgomery . . . Norristown. . . . Oct. 29. 
I a ae tay ie! nd hal ke ah 0 
Lawrence. . . . . NewCastle. . . . Nov. 5. 

BO el oe BURP oe cs oc Be, 88. 
eee a ee 
Lancaster. . . . . Lancaster . . . .Nov. 12. 
Franklin. . . . . Chambersburg. . . Nov. Ig. 
Lebanon..... Lebanon... . . Nov. 19. 
Northampton . . . Easton. . . . . . Nov. 19. 
PIO es a St oO. wc ws + OVD 
Carbon. . . . . . Mauch Chunk. . . Nov. 26. 
Juniata. . . . ... Mifflintown. . . . Nov. 26. 
Mifflin. . ; . . . Lewistown . . . . Nov. 26. 
Wayne. . . . . . Honesdale . . . . Nov. 26. 
og re ae VOR... 56) io OR 
Adams... . . . Gettysburg . . . . Dec. 3. 

BG 6s 6 EE i SS 

POM. 4 «ss . McConnellsburg . . Dec. Io. 
Clearfield. . . Clearfield. . . . . Dec. 17. 
Bradford . . » pOwnenda. .. . « Bee. $7. 
Deaierd . ... . Bedford... «. Dee. 47. 
Dauphin. . . . . Harrisburg. . . . Dec. 17. 
Luzerne . . . . . Wilkes-Barre . . . Dec. 17. 
Lycoming. . . . . Muncy. .... . Dec. 17. 
See eee 
Perry . ... . . New Blooiuneld. . Dec. 17. 
Schuylkill. . . . . Pottsville. . . . . Dec. 17. 
Union. . .. . . Lewisburg . . . . Dec. 17. 
Westmoreland. . . Greensburg. . . . Dec. 17. 
Wyoming . . . . Tunkhannock. . . Dec. 17. 
CAO. wn es ts oe RMOVO. . . os sees Bee 
Armstrong . . Kittanning . . . . Dec? 24. 
Fayette. . . . . . Uniontown. . . . Dec. 24. 
Jefferson . . . . . Brookville . . . . Dec. 24. 
Somerset. . . «Somerset... . . . Dec. 24. 
Snyder. . . . . . Middleburg. . . . Dec. 26. 
Camo... ss « «Cilio. Se Bei 
Centre. .... . Bellefonte ... . Dec. 31. 
Columbia. . . Bloomsburg. . . . Dec. 31. 
Montour. . . . . Danville. . . . . Dec. 3 


I. 
Monroe . . . . . Stroudsburg. . . . Jan. 7, 84. 





FREE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


AT the late session of the Legislature, the 
following act was passed : 


“To provide, at the public expense, free even- 
ing schools for the education of the children of 
this Commonwealth, who from any cause are 
unable to attend the public schools,”’ 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That it shall be the duty of the board of school 
directors or school controllers of any school dis- 
trict in this Commonwealth, upon the applica- 
tion of the parents of twenty or more pupils 
above the age of six years, residents of said 
school district, to open a free evening school for 
their tuition in orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and such other branches as may be 
deemed advisable, and to keep open said schools 
for a term of not less than four months in each 
year, each of said months to consist of twenty 
days, and each of said days an evening session 
of at least two hours. Provided, however, that 
when the average daily attendance for one month 
falls below fifteen daily, said board of school di- 
rectors or school controllers may, at their option, 
close said evening school for the remainder of 
said term. 

Sec. 2. That, upon such application, the board 
of school directors or schoo! controllers shall 
proceed, without unnecessary delay, to hire a 
competent teacher, and open said evening school 
in a convenient location, Provided, however, 
that two or more contiguous school districts may 
at any time unite in the establishment and sup- 
port of one or more evening schools, and con- 
tribute pro rata to the expense of their main- 
tenance. 

Sec. 3. That the qualifications of teachers for 
said evening schools shall be the same as those 
for the teachers of the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth, as already made and provided, or 
as may hereafter be made and provided by law. 

Sec.’ 4.. That the expenses for the support and 
maintenance of said evening schools shall be 
defrayed out of the taxes raised for the support 
of the common schools. Provided, that said 
school board may, in making their estimates for 
the school year, allow and set aside a certain 
sum for the support and maintenance of said 
evening schools, and levy and collect their tax 
rate accordingly. 

Sec. 5. That the board of school directors or 
school controllers of any school district may, 
where necessary, establish an evening high 
school, and that the board of school directors or 
school controllers of two or more contiguous 
school districts may unite for the establishment 
and support of an evening high school, the cur- 
riculum of which shall be drawn up and arranged 
by the several school boards in joint session, met 
and assembled, according to their best judgment 
and the necessities of their respective districts. 
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Sec. 6. That no pers shall be admitted to said 
evening schools who is unemployed during the 
day, or in actual attendance upon any school 
during the day, public or private. 

Sec. 7. That, when the average daily atten- 
dance upon said schools for one month exceeds 
fifty pupils, an additional teacher may be en- 
gaged and retained until the average daily at- 
tendance falls to or below forty. 

Sec. 8. That, should any board of school di- 
rectors or controllers neglect or refuse to carry 
out the provisions of this act, the petitioners 
aforesaid may present their petition to the court 
of common pleas of the proper county, setting 
forth that application had been made to the 
proper board of school directors or controllers 
as aforesaid, and that said board had neglected 
or refused to carry out the provisions of this act, 
whereupon such court shall, after due proof of 
notice of the presentation of such petition hav- 
ing been served upon the president and secre- 
tary of such board, proceed to hear and deter- 
mine as to the necessities and propriety of the 
establishment of such school or schools, and in 
its discretion order the board of school directors 
or controllers to open and maintain such school 
or schools, with power to enforce such order by 
attachment or mandamus, at the discretion of 
the court. 

Sec. 9. That the provisions of this act shall 
not go in force until the beginning of the regu- 
lar school year, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three. Provided, that 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
part or section of the State where special provis- 
ion exists for night School. 

Sec. 10. That all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 22, 1883, by the Governor. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


T 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: I received 
much sound information at our Association at 
Williamsport. I will do all in my_power to have 
our teachers go to Chautauqua next year. Many 
of our young applicants are not as well prepared 
as they should be. They have never studied 
theory, and have not been taught how to teach. 
We need better normal work done in all our 
schools that are attempting to prepare teachers. 
Our directors are building some very fine houses 
this summer. Next year South Bend will build 
three new houses. ‘The contract will be given 
this fall. South Bend has now one of the finest 
houses in the rural districts. Parents, directors, 
teachers, and all, should think of their responsi- 
bility in regard to the education of the youth of 
our land. Too many look back and say, “It 
might have been.” 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Robeson is building 
four new school houses, Brecknock one, Cumru 
one, Exeter two, Amity one, and Douglass one. 
Maidencreek, Perry, Union, and Windsor are 
furnishing all their school rooms with improved 
patent furniture. The Longswamp Board is 


calcimining all its school rooms—an improve- 
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ment of at least 50 per cent., and we~*~ of all 
praise. Joseph L. Bailey, secretary ot &it Doug- 
lass Board, presented a large lot to the district 
for school purposes. On the lot he dug a well 
and laid the foundations for a new school house, 
which he will himself furnish—a noble example 
for others to follow. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: The directors of 
Dublin district have just completed a new and 
commodious school house, 38 by 28, with a cup- 
ola. In Lower Wakefield also, the directors 
have built a new house at Pine Grove; they have 
also engaged Mr. Wm. H. Slotter, a very com- 
petent teacher, to take charge of the grammar 
school at Yardley. There has been a slight ad- 
vance in the wages of teachers. Only one dis- 
trict, so far as heard from, has fallen back. The 
term has been extended in Milford and New 
Britain, and perhaps in other districts. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: Examinations have 
been well attended. In some districts not enough 
teachers were secured to fill the schools. Wages 
have been advanced in several districts, whilst 
in a few lower wages will be paid this year than 
last. We have many new applicants; hence 
more failures than formerly. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: Eleven of the 
thirteen schools in Shippen district have been 
supplied with Appleton’s Primary Reading 
Charts. All the schools of Lumber township are 
to be taught this year by Normal School gradu- 
ates. A new school house is in process of erec- 
tion at Huntley, in Gibson district; size, 26 by 36 
feet ; cost, $999, without furniture. It is to have 
all the modern improvements. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: A new school house 
is being built at Weatherly; also one in the sec- 
ond ward of Mauch Chunk borough; and one 
in Franklin district. In most of the districts the 
teachers for the coming year have been ap- 
pointed. In some instances the salaries were 
raised in order to retain the teachers of last year. 
The salary of the principal of the Weatherly 
high school was raised from $75 to $90 per 
month; that of the principal of the Lehighton 
schools from $60 to $70. A number of other 
teachers also were reappointed at advanced sal- 
aries. These are unmistakable signs of prog- 
ress. In several of our rural districts, salaries 
could and should be raised. It is impossible to 
get any but very poor teachers for the salaries 
now paid. Ore district pays only $25. It would 
be cheaper to pay $10 a month more, and em- 
ploy better teachers. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Some of ourschools 
commenced August 20. They were generally 
small. I think it is a mistake to begin so soon. 
The children are generally not very willing to 
begin before September. Most districts begin 
the first Monday in September, and have one 
continuous session, with a week’s vacation dur- 
ing the county institute, one week at Christmas, 
and one week in the early part of April. The 
West Chester State Normal School opens with 
the most prosperous school in its history—245 
students entered the first week, 25 more on the 
first day of the second week, with many others 
since, and still others yet to come. Work has 
begun vigorously upon the final contract for the 
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new south wing, and it will be ready for occu- 
pe alg £ March 1. It has been, and is now, 
dly needed. 

CLARION.—Supt. J.G. Anderson: Farfnington 
township has built three new school houses, and 
Richland one this year. The school board of 
East Brady borough have repainted their school 
building and put a new book-case therein. 
Several townships have increased their term to 
six months, and in some the wages of teachers 
have been advanced. A normal school is in 
operation at St. Petersburg. The schools at 

arrier Seminary, Reid Institute, Callensburg 
Academy, and West Freedom Academy are in 
session. Quite a number of our teachers are at- 
tending the fall term at Pine Grove Academy, 
Mercer county. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: Teachers’ 
wages have been advanced in every school dis- 
trict in the county except one. Morris township 
paid last year $27 per month, this year $45. Our 
county institute will convene December 17. Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, Th. P. Keater, Esq., and Miss 
Belle McClintock have been engaged for the 
evening sessions. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Ritenour: Sixteen districts 
have increased the salaries of teachers. This 
advance in wages has made a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of applicants for schools. 
It is to be hoped that there may be also corres- 
ponding improvement in the work done by the 
teachers. The outlook is certainly favorable. 
Our people, especially directors, are taking more 
than an ordinary degree of interest in educational 
affairs. 

Forest.—Supt. Hillard: During this month a 
new school house has been finished in Howe 
township, at Frost’s Mills, size 20 by 30 feet. A 
wood-shed is built against the rear of the house, 
and opening into it. It is built on a rise of 

round eight or ten rods back from the road. 

he location is very advantageous. There is 
an acre of ground attached, which will be fenced 
in as soon as possible. On August 11 the bor- 
ough of Tionesta voted upon the question, whether 
the school board should be allowed to borrow 
$4,000 for the purpose of building a new school 
house. The question was decided affirmatively. 
Two years ago a similar question was defeated. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Smith: We are holding very 
interesting examinations. Everywhere citizens 
and directors turn out and witness the work. 
Applicants are very numerous. Directors are 
very careful in making their selections. One 
motive seems to govern, and that is, to get the 
best teachers into the schools. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: A teachers’ exami- 
nation was held in each school district but one. 
In conducting them the oral and written methods 
were combined. This gives general satisfaction 
in ourcounty. The examinations were attended 
by 121 directors—84 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber in the county—and by a large number of 
citizens. The standard of requirement for a 
teacher’s certificate was slightly raised above that 
of last year, and applicants generally were bet- 
ter prepared than formerly. Of those examined, 
18 per cent. were rejected. The supply of li- 
censed teachers in the county is short of the de- 





mand. Weneed at least twenty teachers to sup- 
ply existing vacancies. A number of new school 

ouses are in course of erection, whilst a num- 
ber of old ones will be refurnished. 

LycoMInG.—Supt. Riddell: The “ Lycoming 
County Normal School’’ opened its fall session 
with over one hundred in the normal class, be- 
sides many others who are pursuing an acad- 
emic course. It is expected that before the close 
of the term over one hundred and fifty teachers 
will be in attendance. Since its organization in 
1870, this school has contributed, more than any 
other agency, not only towards an advance in 
the standard of teaching, but also to foster among 
our teachers that professional zeal and enthusi- 
asM so necessary to success. 

Mercer.—Supt. Palm: Salem and Beaver 
districts have changed their school terms from 
five to six months. Farmington will build three 
new school houses this year. Sharpsville is 
building an addition to its school house, and 
supplying the same with steam heaters. Pine 
Grove Normal Academy has finished a new 
building, to be used mostly for the, music de- 
partment. Several new housés are in course of 
erection in country districts—most of them of 
brick. Wages have been raised in many of the 
districts. Teachers are hard to get even at fair 
wages. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: New 
houses are being built in several districts; new 
furniture placed in others. Applicants seem 
scarce. ‘There will be a number of additional 
schools this year. Higher salaries will be paid 
in several districts. The number of youmg ap- 
plicants surprised me. Their general failure was 
a very probable result. 

PeRRY.—Supt. Flickinger: Examinations 
have been very well attended .by the public; 
and many persons are sufficiently interested in 
school work to lay aside their usual occupations 
and attend. We will have enough teachers to 
fill our schools, and of a higher standard than 
usual. Many of the schools are already filled. 
Tuscarora school board has very wisely insisted 
upon the teachers filling out their report books 
every month, and showing them to the directors. 
This live board also will not allow the use of any 
other text-books than such as have been formally 
adopted. It is a move in the right direction. 

PoTTeER.—Supt. Buckbee: In July our County 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting 
at Genesee Fork. Fifty teachers and a large 
number of citizens were present. Prof. A. D. 
Howe, of Andover, N. Y., made an excellent 
address. The other papers were furnished by 
our own teachers, and showed that we are mak- 
ing progress. In the early part of June the edi- 
tor of the Potter Enterprise kindly offered us. 
the use of one column for educational purposes. 
We gladly accepted it, and every week endeavor 
to have it filled with something that shall ad- 
vance the cause of education. While this adds 
to our already numerous duties, we feel that we 
ought to use every means in our power to in- 
crease the interest in our schools. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Weller: At the last election 
Rev. J. H. Zinn and Rev. W. W. Deatrick were 
elected school directors in New Centreville bor- 
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ough. Asa result, the wages of teachers have 
advanced from $30 to $35 per month. At or 
county institute we adopted Baldwin's ‘Art of 
School Management,”’ as the book to be read 
and studied by our teachers during the present 
year. All the local normal classes are using it 
as a text-book, and good results will necessarily 
follow. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little: The project of build- 
ing a new school house at Laporte has been 
abandoned, the directors having ascertained that 
they cannot build without incurring a larger debt 
than the law allows. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Our county in- 
stitute has just been held. Although the schools 
were not in session, fully 75 per cent. of the 
teachers of the county were present. The new 
feature of the institute, class drill by sections, 
was even more successful than last year. Two 
hours daily were devoted to section work. The 
teachers unanimously adopted a resolution, call- 
ing for more time to be given to this part of the 
work. Somewhat more than too schools begin 
this month, showing that the continuous term is 
gradually gaining ground. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The Hartley town- 
ship school board have agreed to establish a 
graded school at Laurelton. The building is to 
be two stories high, and will have two school 
rooms on the first floor,and ahallabove. This 
is a move in the right direction, and will no 
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doubt meet the approbation of the citizens of 
Laurelton. 2, 
HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: A, Ss of eight 
boys and twenty-six girls graduated from the 
High Schools in July. Of this number, two of 
the boys are colored—the first of their race to 
attain this distinction in this city. The class 
standing throughout the four years’ course was 
very good. Two teachers in the Girls’ High 
school have resigned; one, Miss Belle Stewart, 
who has taught for a number of years, retiring 
for a few years’ rest, the other, Miss Mary A. 
Cummings, also a teacher of many years’ stand- 
ing, having been elected to the chair of drawing 
and penmanship in the State Normal School at 
West Chester. They were both very excellent 
teachers, and their places cannot be easily filled. 
WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The public 
schools of this city opened on the 27th inst., and 
the are well attended. Everything points to a 
rosperous term. We have better school facil- 
ities than formerly, and the people of the town 
show better appreciation of the public schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 


Mr. C. A. Bascock, late Professor of Natural 
Sciences in the State Normal School of Fre- 
donia, New York, has been commissioned as 
City Superintendent of Oil City, for the un- 
expired term of Clarence F. Carroll, resigned. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





NORMAL MusIcaAL CourRSE. 


First READER. By John W. Tufts and H. E. 
flolt. Illustrated. Pp. 104g. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1883. 

SECOND READER. By John W. Tufts and H. E. 
Holt. Illustrated. Pp. 216. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 188}. 


MANUAL FOR USE OF TEACHERS. 72 Accompany 
the Readers and Charts of the Normal Musical 
Course. Same Authors and Publishers. 

This course in music for graded schools is so 
planned as to be gradual and thorough. It will pre- 
sent when completed, ‘a series of exercises, studies, 
and songs, defining and illustrating the art of sight 
reading, progressively arranged from the first con- 
ception and production of tones to the most ad- 
vanced choral practice;’’ and will include First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, small 
volumes, with charts accompanying the first two 
readers. Three or four supplementary collections 
will also be added to complete the series in special 
directions. The firstswo numbers have already been 
issued, and are charming specimens of book-making, 
the page being clear and open, the music and the 
illustrations beautifully printed on hard-calendered 
paper of fine quality. The first reader is divided 
into two parts, the first of which contains simple 
exercises and little songs, and the second a collection 
of rote songs to be learned by imitation. The 
second reader, designed for intermediate and gram- 
mar schools, contains solos, duets and trios, the latter 
carefully arranged for soprano and alto, and soprano, 
alto and bass. 

This isthe most generous plan upon which any 





series of music books has yet been projected for use 
in the schools. It will commend itself to teachers 
and school authorities, as one that may make avail- 
able all the talent and skill possessed by the average 
teacher in this delightful branch of instruction. The 
Manual for Teachers deals with the subject in a very 
practical way, giving just what the experience of the 
authors has shown to be necessary for successful re- 
sults in the school-room. It will be found a very 
useful addition to the “Course.”’ 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Siographica 
Stories, Pp. 78. Grandfather's Chair, Parts J, 
Ll,and Ill. Price, 15 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

What a relief it is to turn from the ordinary school 
text-book to the delightful stories of Hawthorne, 
the greatest master of prose literature that America 
has yet produced. In three of these little tracts we 
have some of his best stories of New England his- 
tory, with questions added for the use of teachers. 
The books are very cheap, and are well adapted for 
supplementary reading in schools. If they cannot 
be procured by the pupil, it would be well to have 
them in the hands of the teacher to be read to the 
school, not only for the purpose of illustrating history, 
but as a rare intellectual treat. The taste which has 
been trained to appreciate the artistic finish and the 
delicate humor of Hawthorne, will turn with disgust 
from the poisonous literature that possesses so power- 
ful a charm for the coarse palate of the uncultivated. 
There is no more effectual mode of counteracting the 
evils of the so-called “cheap” literature than by 
making good, healthy literature equally low-priced. 
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We therefore owe a debt of gratitude to those pub- 
lishers who are placing standard works within the 
reach of all; and the teacher should aid this good 
work, so far as in him lies, by using freely the means 
thus afforded for creating a pure and refined taste, 
both as an efficient agent in culture, and as a power- 
ful agency in the promoting of morality, 


THE FourtH READER. L£dited by Samuel Mecut- 
cheon, A. M. Pp. 256. Philadelphia: E. H. 
Butler & Co. 

THE FirrH Reaper. Edited by Samuel Mecut- 
cheon. Pp.384. Philadelphia: E.H. Butler & Co. 
Butler’s new Readers are attracting much atten- 

tion for their numerous excellent features, as sub- 
ject matter, arrangement, illustrations, typographical 
finish, the substantial character of paper and binding, 
and the low price at which the several numbers have 
been put into the market. 

We have already—in the issue of 7he Journal 
for July—noticed the first three numbers of these 
handsome Readers. The last two of the series carry 
out the same general principles. The necessity of 
proper attention to correct pronunciation is insisted 
upon, and the general rule that we should read as we 
speak, is accompanied with the important proviso 
that we should be sure to speak correctly. Our con- 
versation is too often characterized by very slovenly 
elocution. Slurring the consonants we run the vowel 
sounds hastily together, crowding the various mem- 
bers of a sentence into what sounds; to the ear of a 
foreigner, like a single word. Something more than 
a quarter of a century ago, good old Dr. DeWitt, for 
many years State Librarian, gave us, when boys in 
school, 2 talk upon elocution, in which he insisted 
upon the importance of this one rule, “ Explode all 
the consonants,” as the one essential of intelligible 
speech—advice which the compiler of these readers 
would endorse with little modification. In the 
Fourth Reader, the selections are mostly new, while 
the Fifth affords specimens of the best English litera- 
ture, ranging from the present day to the times of 
Shakspeare. The last has, as a frontispiece, a fine 
picture of Longfellow. The illustrations throughout, 
of which there is a goodly number, are beautiful. 


GERMAN MANUAL.—A New Method for Acquiring 
a Theoretical and Practical Knowledge of the Ger- 
man Language. By Frederick Ruentsler. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. : 

The important features of the language, the con- 
jugation and declension, are here treated very system- 
atically. The verb stands first. The three auxiliaries, 
haben, sein, and werden, are given in Part I.; the 
conjugation of the weak verbs is treated in Part IL., 
and Part III. will contain the full treatment of the 
strong verbs. The pupil is taught to conjugate a verb 
throughout. In other works of this kind, the several 
tenses are scattered over the entire course, so that the 
pupil, after having gone through the entire book, is 
often unable to conjugate a verb. The strong de- 
clension of nouns is treated in Part II. Nothing 
could be more clear and simple than the three classes 
into which all nouns of this declension are brought. 
There is at the beginning of each chapter a special 
vocabulary very carefully arranged. Each part of 
speech is under its proper heading. Nouns are put 
in columns according to their gender, the study of 
gender being made as easy as possible: The matter 
to be studied, or the special vocabulary, is followed 
by a great variety of instructive exercises; to which 
are added a paragragh of German sentences and 
another of English sentences, to be translated—most 
of these being selected from thepbest authors. The 





use of a Reader is made unnecessary, German selec- 
tions being inserted in PartsII. and III. At the close 
of each chapter there is an exercise for conversation 
between the teacher and his pupils. It is a series of 
questions in German, made by the teacher on the 
previous lesson, These are to be answered by the 
pupilin German. The answer is not given, but the 
pupil having studied the previous lessons should be 
well prepared for the exercise. The typography and 
binding of the books are excellent. 


VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. Selections for Schools 
and Private Reading. By Abraham Firth, Sec- 
retary of the American Humane Association. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This little book, says the compiler, was prepared 
in response to the inquiries of teachers for some selec- 
tions in which the duty of kindness to animals should 
be distinctly taught. Its object, as the motto from 
Longfellow states, is 

** To plead the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no speech.” 

Within its 253 pages are gathered many lovely gems 
of prose and poetry. In their selection the editor, 
like the bee, has culled his sweets from every flower. 
From the depths of the American forest to the far 
Orient he has winged his way, laying under contri- 
bution every language and literature, from the Cali- 
fornian to the Mahabharata, and every religion — 
Christian, Mussulman, Painim, and Parsee. Some 
are new, some are old, and all excellent. Of the 
new pieces which here meet our eye for the first time, 
the ode to The Humming Bird, from the Califor- 
nian, and The Doves of Venice, by Miss Johnson, 
are alone worth the seventy-five cents asked for the 
book. 

THE WAy TO TEACH; How Not to Teach; and 
Lessons in Numbers. By Wm. M. Giffin, A.M, 
Principal of the Training School, Newark, N. /. 
Pp. 84. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A collection of hints and cautions, together with an 
appendix containing a number of quotations from 
standard authors, and a series of lessons in numbers, 
is a brief synopsis of a little manual in which teachers 
may find something valuable in the way of hint and 
suggestion, and of direct practical advice. The book 
is neatly bound in cloth, and costs but thirty-five 
cents. It is worth much more than many that cost 
several times its price. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—The following table 
of contents of the October number of this high-toned 
magazine will give the reader an idea of the rare 
literary treat the publishers have prepared for him: 
‘“‘A Roman Singer,” “ Heredity,” ‘‘En Province,” 
“‘ Perseopolis,” ‘Cream White and Crow Black,” 
‘* Newport,” “Two Emigrants,” “ Pere Antoine,” 
‘Recollections of Rome,’ “Volcanic Studies,’ 
“ Knowledge,” ‘‘ The Mutilations of Ancient Texts,”’ 
“Amiability,”’ ‘* Historic Notes of Life and Letters 
in Massachusetts,” “A Playin’ of Old Sledge at the 
Settlement,”’ “The Voyage of the Jeannette,” “ Mr. 
White on Shakespeare and Sheridan,” “ Lodge’s 
Webster” and “ The Contributors’ Club.” A richer 
array of articles has seldom been offered to the 
Atlantic readers. The variety is unusually great, 
and the writers are among the best known in the 
land. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
at $4.00 per year. 

AunT Em’s “ Soncs FoR CHILDREN,” published 
by Mrs. H. G. Boyden, of Chicago, at fifty cents, is 
a pleasant little book with pleasant words and some 
taking melodies for the little folks. The music is for 
the most part original. 
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THE following tribute to the memory of the late 
Matthew Arbuckle, whose magic cornet made his name 
a household word with millions, will doubtless waken 
a responsive echo in the heart of every one who was 
privileged to know that brilliant artist and kindly, 
courteous gentleman : “ Half-a-dozen years ago,’’ writes 
a lady, one of his pupils, “an old cornet hung upon 
the wall of my home, and it somehow happened that I 
tried it ‘to see how it would go.’ By a little per- 
sistence I got a tone, and finally became fascin- 
ated with the noise I could produce, and, working 
away as much as the neighborhood would endure 
without complaints to the police, I got some mastery. 
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The performance was horrible, of course, but one April 
day I appeared at Mr. Arbuckle’s door in New York, 
a petitioner for lessons. I remember how kindly he 
received me; how he gave me courage at once by 
commending my poor attempt at ‘Robin Adair,’ so 
that he could know what I could do and where to be- 
gin with me. I remember the next three months 
of his helpfulness, his patience, his encouragement, his 
hopefulness; how he put no limit to the‘ hour’s lesson’ 
we had bargained for, and often entertained and helped 
me a whole afternoon, sometimes taking his cornet, 
and, forgetting all the world else, giving me his won- 
derful rendering of delightful airs and ballads. I re- 
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1. Come, cheerful companions, u - nite in oursong, Here’sto the friends we love! 

2. And first, the dear pa-rents who watch o’er our youth, They are the friends we love! 

3. Next, think of the ab-sent to all of us dear, 

4. And here’s to the good, and the wise, and the true, 
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They are the friends we love! 
They are the friends we love! 
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ay boun-ti - ful Heav-en their sweet lives prolong! Here’sto the friends we love! 
And next are the teachers who tell us of truth, They are the friends we love! 
Oh, would they were with us, we would they were here! They are the friends we love! 
Their beau-ti - ful lives are for me and for you, 


They are the friends we love! 
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Oh, sym-pa - thy deepens whenev -er we sing; Friendship’s the mys-ti-cal word in our ring; 


Here’s to our friends! Here’s to our 
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friends! Here’s to the friends we love! 
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member, too, his comical running to the corner of the 
room and hiding his face when I had my lesson poorly, 
and how he would look over his shoulder laughing at 
me and shouting: ‘Try it again,’ and when the work 
was done to his satisfaction, how proud and glad and 
happy he seemed. He was every inch a gentleman; 
in every fibre a musician. He gave me music arranged 
by his own hand; he selected and tested a cornet for 
me, and all the ‘ crooks’ and‘ mutes’ and mouthpieces, 
and every other appliance of a cornetist’s outfit, and 
there was nothing he could do, by instruction and ad- 
vice, that he left undone. A country girl of fourteen, 
alone in the great city so faras kindred were concerned, 





he bade me welcome to his home. His wife wasalmosta 
mother to me, his daughter a friend indeed. I want tosay 
how good he was, how true to his art, how kind, sweet- 
tempered, big-hearted—a noble man in every thing. 
CHRISTOPHER NorTH, a lover of nature, never said 
atruer or a wiser thing than this, in his Soliloquy on the 
Seasons : “ Turn from the oracles of man, still dim even 
in their clearest response—to the oracles of God, which 
areneverdark, Buryall your books when you feel the 
night of skepticism gathering around you; bury them 
all, powerful thoug® you may have deemed their spell 
to illuminate the unfathomable; open your Bible, 
and all the spiritual world will be as bright as the day.” 











